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“TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS” 


BOUT a century and a half ago, that able and reactionary 
New Englander, Joseph Dennie, was accustomed to set 
forth his editorial opinions and standards through a weekly 
or monthly column headed “To Readers and Correspon- 
dents,” in the form of brief critical remarks of approval of 
accepted and forthcoming articles submitted by good Fed- 
eralist literati, and witty ridicule of the crudenesses of real or 
imaginary rejected offerings, particularly when tainted with 
the sentiments of Jeffersonian Democracy. 

Moved by a somewhat similar purpose, the managing editor 
of the New England Quarterly, desiring at the beginning of 
its twelfth year to present a reaffirmation of its aims, turned 
back to the first number, that of January, 1928, and reread 
the “Editorial Announcement” with which it made its first 
bow to the pubiic. So ably were certain of those aims stated 
that it seems fitting to quote, particularly for the benefit of 
contributors and prospective contributors of the Quarterly, 
a portion of that announcement. 


The New England Quarterly has been founded for the benefit 
of those who are interested in the history of civilization in New 
England; and in the hope of making them more numerous. Its 
pages will be hospitable to every sort of article, short note, or 
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document, on the past of New England and on the migration of 
New England ideas, people, and institutions—excluding only 
articles that are purely local, antiquarian, or genealogical. These 
exceptions are made in no disparaging sense, but because periodi- 
cals already exist for these fields. . . . 

... We hope that it may serve . .. to stimulate the culture of a 
field that hardly knows the blade of a plow....How many an 
eager investigator who hoped to write the history of some New 
England states has been stalled around 1850 or 1870 by the thick 
underbrush in the woodlot! Try, if you will, to find anything in 
print (that was worth printing) about the racial changes in New 
England during the last three-quarters of a century, the literature 
that followed the Augustan age [of New England writers], the 
political history of any New England state, the religious changes 
since the Civil War, the ebb and flow between city and country, 
or the tides of economic progress and decline. Chopping trees and 
removing boulders is an ungrateful task compared with sowing 
and reaping, but in New England at least it is an indispensable 
preliminary, and “there are those that love it.” Few may hope 
to be a Belknap or a Parkman or a Hollister; many can contribute 
to the knowledge of the past, or suggest new interpretations which 
will enable men of genius to tell the story of New England since 
1850 in imperishable prose. 


After twelve years, the primary aim and need of the Quar- 
terly remain the same—the reinterpretation, or in many in- 
stances a first interpretation, of the new New England, the 
changing New England of the century beginning with the 
great migrations of the 1840's and continuing through the 
religious, political, economic, and social changes of the post- 
Civil War and later periods. The experiences and contribu- 
tions of the Irish, the French and British Canadian, the 
Italian, Polish, Czech, Swedish, and other racial stocks, as 
well as the native Yankee, offer subject matter for countless 
authentic and significant studies, such as Mr. W. H. Whyte’s 
“Race Conflicts in the North End of Boston,” in the Decem- 
ber, 1939, issue. 
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Such studies, if well and interestingly written, from an 
unbiased point of view, will be welcomed by the editors and 
readers of the New England Quarterly. Other fruitful fields 
are the story of New England industries from manufacture 
in private homes and small shops to mass production in great 
factories; the changes in factory population; the flourish- 
ing and decline of lumbering, shipbuilding, and seafaring; 
the religious sects originating in New England; the impacts 
of Roman Catholicism upon southern New England, and of 
the New England tradition and character upon New England 
Catholicism; the influences of New England migration and 
ideas upon the life and character of the Middle and farther 
West and the South; the shifts of Democratic Maine and 
Vermont to Whig-Republican political control, and later of 
southern New England from Republican to Democratic; and 
political personalities and careers in the generations of Sum- 
ner, Ben Butler, Blaine, Henry Cabot Lodge, John F. Fitz- 
gerald, and Calvin Coolidge. Other topics will suggest them- 
selves to any thoughtful reader. 

Much, of course, still remains to be done in the well- 
ploughed fields of colonial and revolutionary history and 
literature and in the work and biographies of the great writers 
of the mid-nineteenth century. The greatest number of con- 
tributions rejected by the Quarterly, however, consist of often 
well-constructed and workmanlike pieces of minute scholar- 
ship regarding remembered names but too restricted in scope 
or significance to be of interest to any but a handful of schol- 
arly readers. Yet there remain almost untouched the appraisals 
of later writers—E. A. Robinson and Robert Frost, who are 
already certain to stand beside Whittier, Longfellow, and 
Lowell; Miss Millay, the chief woman poet of twentieth-cen- 
tury America; and the flock of other poets, novelists, and 
essayists whose achievement serves notice upon the country 
that New England literature is of the present as well as of 


the past. 
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It is a pleasure to announce that the comprehensive index 
for the first ten volumes of the New England Quarterly, 1928- 
1937, has been completed and is in the process of printing. 
Copies are expected to be ready for mailing to purchasers 
during the next few weeks. The index will comprise about 
240 pages and include not merely the names of writers and 
title of articles, but all names of persons, places, and books, 
and topics of importance mentioned in any of the articles. 
The price for all buyers who did not place orders in advance 
is $5.00. The index may be ordered until further notice from 
Stewart Mitchell, Esq., 8 Eastern Point Road, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. 

* > 

With the December, 1939, issue, three members of the 
board of editors have been retired: Stewart Mitchell, Fsq., 
for nearly ten years managing editor of the Quarterly, and 
more recently the book review editor; Professor Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, one of the original board in 1928; and Professor 
Randall Stewart. In their places, Professor Kenneth B. Mur- 
dock and Allyn B. Forbes, Esq., have returned to the board, 
and Professor Perry Miller, of Harvard, has been newly elect- 
ed. Professor Miller is now acting as book review editor; and 
all books submitted for review should be directed to him at 
The Master’s Lodgings, Leverett House, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 











OSCAR WILDE’S PROGRESS DOWN EAST 


ROSE SNIDER 


ARLY in October, 1882, toward the close of his tour of 

America, Oscar Wilde left Boston for what was to be 
the last and in some respects one of the happiest of his Ameri- 
can lecture trips, to Maine and the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada. Nine months had gone by since his arrival at New 
York, with “nothing to declare but my genius,”' and eight 
since his lecture at Boston, which Harvard students, sixty 
strong, had marched in to hear. Garbed in costumes designed 
to parody Wilde’s expected knee breeches, silk hose, loose 
shirt and brightly-colored flowing tie, and velvet coat and 
beret, they assumed aesthetic poses in their reserved seats 
at the front of the hall. Wilde, however, had heard of their 
proposed stunt—to be duplicated many times, whenever he 
spoke in or near a college town—and appeared, to the chagrin 
of the undergraduates, in ordinary evening attire. The superb 
touch was achieved when he offered a Greek statue as his gift 
to the University.” 

Since then he had traveled far and seen much of America, 
from the Pacific to the Gulf of Mexico and Quebec, had been 
variously received, and had reacted variously to his different 
receptions and environments. Now, back in New York, with 
nothing much to do except to continue his efforts to arrange 
a production for his plays, Vera and The Duchess of Padua, 
Wilde doubtless welcomed an incursion into the Far East 
as a desirable means of filling in the month of waiting before 
his stage idol, Lily Langtry, should arrive from England. 
Thus it was that, after filling engagements at Providence, 
Pawtucket, and North Attleboro, he set out for Bangor on 
the morning of October 3. 

1 Lloyd Lewis and Henry Justin Smith, Oscar Wilde Discovers America 


(New York, 1936; hereinafter referred to as “Lewis and Smith”), 35. 
2 Lewis and Smith, 126. 
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Numerous reports, authentic and legendary, had preceded 
his trip down east, concerning his costume, opinions, and 
alleged habits, such as that of carrying flowers, and eating 
them as the only aesthetic food. Du Maurier’s devastating cari- 
catures of him and his coterie, in the figures of the oddly- 
arrayed poet Jellaby Postlethwaite and his associate Maudle, 
the painter, with sunflowers or lilies in the background, had 
been laughed over by the reading public even before he left 
England.* His arrival was accordingly awaited with avid 
curiosity. 

His first lecture, and in fact his only appearance in Maine, 
was to be in Bangor. Though smaller than Portland, Bangor 
had then the reputation of being “the best show town in the 
state.”* The city was enterprising and public-spirited, the 
seat of numerous families whose wealth had been derived 
from the earlier shipping and lumbering activities of the 
Penobscot river and valley. Among them were many persons 
of refinement and culture, who enjoyed a reputation for 
extensive travel, hospitality, and winter gaiety. The lecture 
was to be delivered in the Opera House, loyally praised in 
G. F. Godfrey's Sketch of Bangor, published in the year of 
Wilde’s visit, as “unsurpassed for its beauty and convenience 
by any outside the largest cities.” 

The local sponsors of Wilde’s appearance were probably 
members of the Bangor Art Association, a thriving organiza- 
tion whose membership of 271 in 1882 included 116 men, 


3 One notable cartoon depicted a conversation between Jellaby and a 
restaurant waiter, over the wording: 


AN AESTHETIC MIDDAY MEAL 
At the Luncheon hour, Jellaby Postlethwaite enters a Pastry-cook’s 
and calls for a glass of Water, into which he puts a freshly-cut Lily, 
and loses himself in contemplation thereof. 
Waiter. “Shall I bring you anything else, Sir?” 
Jellaby Postlethwaite. “Thanks, no! I have all I require, and shall 
soon have done!” 


See Lewis and Smith, 11 and 13-15. 
4 George F. Godfrey, A Sketch of Bangor (Bangor, 1882), 42. 
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many of them prominent citizens.* It had been formed seven 
years before, for the purpose of not only promoting an interest 
in art but also encouraging other cultural activities. The 
minutes of the meetings include reports of dramatic and 
musical presentations as well as lectures by prominent persons 
of Bangor and occasionally from other cities and states. 

The rival Bangor newspapers, the Commercial and the 
Whig and Courier, had been generous in space devoted to 
Wilde since September 27, when the first news of his pro- 
posed lecture appeared. The Whig and Courier ran a long 
account, prepared especially for the exchanges, of which the 
concluding paragraph is of interest: 


The address which he will deliver will be to a great extent, 
devoted to an exposition of the origin and progress of the new 
movement for the cultivation of the “Beautiful,” as it has mani- 
fested itself in the best circles of English society; and as it has 
also manifested itself, and will continue to manifest itself, among 
the cultivated classes here. Whatever Mr. Wilde has to say on 
this topic may be taken as an accurate history of what has been 
already accomplished in England, and will be peculiarly valuable 
as indicating what is certain to be, sooner or later, repeated here.® 


Both papers also reported a promising sale of reserved seats, 
sold principally to the “bon-ton” of Bangor. 

At the Opera House an effort was made, as in most of the 
cities Wilde had visited, to achieve aesthetic effects in stage 
decoration. The Commercial, in its daily reporting of trivia 
under the heading “Local Matters,” dwelt briefly on this 
subject: 


The stage, at the Qpera House, will be elaborately decorated 
to-morrow evening on the occasion of the advent of Oscar Wilde. 
Gorgeous sunflowers, it is expected, will form part of the orna- 


5 The minute book of the Art Association is now in the possession of the 
Bangor Historical Society. 
6 Bangor Whig and Courier, September 28, 1882. 
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mentation. Mr. Wilde says he “hasn't seen one fit to eat since 
he has been in this blarsted country, you know.” 7 


Actually, the Opera House was not gaudily but tastefully 
decorated as a parlor, “hung in rich draperies and graced by 
elegant furnishings, prominent among which were several 
articles whose use on this occasion was surely a most gratifying 
recognition of the advancement of some Bangor people in the 
school of artistic decoration.” * This was no doubt a modest 
reference to productions by members of the Art Association 
who surely must have taken part in the preparations. 

Wilde's agent, H. C. Husted, arrived on October 2 to en- 
gage rooms at the Bangor House and to arrange for the usual 
pre-lecture publicity. Oscar himself came on the following 
day, with a negro valet in tow. Before his lecture he visited 
the Art Room maintained by the Art Society at 6 Main Street. 
Since he was usually frank—sometimes distressingly so—in 
condemning crudeness and mediocrity in American efforts 
at artistic creativeness, it is likely that he was at least mildly 
pleased with the Association’s achievements, though courtesy 
may have somewhat inspired his pleasant compliment at the 
close of his lecture, “comparing the work of its members to 
that found in the best art galleries of Europe.” 

The topic on which Wilde spoke in Bangor was “The Dec- 
orative Art.” In spite of indications of a well-filled house, the 
audience which turned out was not large. One of the surviving 
persons who attended, Mr. Lawrence T. Smyth, who reported 
the lecture for the Commercial, recalls that “the audience, 
while not numerous—about half a house, sat through the 
lecture in breathless and, as I thought, appreciative silence.” ™ 
F Bangor Daily Commercial, October 2, 1882. 

8 Bangor Daily Commercial, October 4, 1882. 

® The date of his coming is indicated by a comment in the Commercial. 
The register books of the Bangor House were destroyed by fire in 1903, 
according to Mr. H. W. Chapman, present manager of the hotel. 

10 Bangor Daily Commercial, October 4, 1882. 


11 In a letter to the writer, dated July 20, 1938. Mr. Smyth's account 
appeared in the October 4 Commercial. 
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That most of those who attended, with the exception perhaps 
of the Art Association members, did so not primarily because 
of interest in what he had to offer concerning art and decora- 
tion but because of an overwhelming curiosity to see, in the 
flesh, an individual so notorious as Wilde, was to be expected. 
They had come to look at the strange young man from Lon- 
don and to be amused; yet it is quite possible that they came 
away more or less “educated” to the speaker’s views. Far 
from hovering on some lofty cloud of aestheticism, this lecture 
was characterized by its down-to-earth common sense, and 
must have interested his most prosaic listeners. It was in this 
lecture that Wilde emphasized the benefits to be obtained 
from everyday acquaintance with beautiful things, scored the 
absurdities of the contemporary system of education, and 
expressed his regard for the dignity of labor and the working 


man. 


The lecturer thought a great mistake of the age is found in the 
unwillingness to honor the mechanic, the working man, and his 
pursuits as they should be honored. These men have been edu- 
cated to use their hands, and are useful members of society, a 
class ever productive of good to all. . .. He thought the best people 
of all classes should be given to the pursuits of artistic industry, 
not to long years of toiling through numberless books whose 
benefits are small compared to the time, money and labor expend- 
ed in acquiring a knowledge of their ideas.’ 


And he was opposed to the “present system of education,” 


... whereby minds too young to grapple with the subjects in the 
right sense are burdened with long hours of study in the sciences 
and that calendar of infamy, European history, instead of receiv- 
ing the practical instruction in ordinary things of today, in the 
use of their hands, which they ought. 


The Whig and Courier did not report the lecture, devoting 


12 Bangor Daily Commercial, October 4, 1882. 
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only one general paragraph to the subject, but the Commer- 
cial’s reporter gave a highly appreciative running account of 
Wilde's talk, and in his final paragraph presented a good 
defense of the man and his style. 


Mr. Wilde will not, probably, acquire here the reputation of 
being a great orator; he might very likely be surpassed in his 
own particular line by many men here at home, who are versed 
in art and the methods of artistic education. His personal appear- 
ance does not justify all the ridicule that has been heaped upon 
him; his mode of dress is certainly eccentric, but this is a matter 
of personal preference, and Mr. Wilde’s preference may be, by 
virtue of his singular, rather striking appearance, productive of 
good to the cause of real artistic advancement by attracting to it 
the attention of those who would not be interested were its 
exponent one of the world’s ordinary, plain appearing men. 
On the whole, Mr. Wilde’s tour of this country, now about to 
close, has, doubtless, been beneficial in a high degree to the cause 
of practical education in the arts, useful and beautiful.” 


Concerning the speaker's personal appearance the following 
comments are pertinent and help to discredit the customary 
allusions to Wilde’s effeminacy: “Later that night I inter- 
viewed Wilde at the Bangor House—a large man, pale and of 
aristocratic feature and aspect, wearing black silk velvet jacket 
and knee breeches, affable and altogether charming. His 
abundant chestnut hair fell in waves over his shoulders. To 
me there was nothing effeminate about him.” ** 

Wilde’s reception in Bangor must have been a pleasant 
experience for him. During his tour of the country he had 
come across many unappreciative audiences, and by the time 
of the Bangor visit was inured to the difficulties in making 
these Americans realize the importance of art and its rela- 
tionship to everyday life. Yet even his most disinterested 


13 Bangor Daily Commercial, October 4, 1882. 
14 Letter from Lawrence T. Smyth, referred to above. 
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audiences were generally won over before the close of his 
instructive lectures by the sincerity of the speaker, and were 
no doubt surprised at the lack of resemblance between the 
honest proponent of the beautiful, and the clownish, affected 
individual of the caricatures which had preceded him. 

Wilde left Bangor the next morning, but not before an 
energetic reporter had extracted from him a few polite com- 
ments about the city. 


.... The aesthetic gentleman expressed himself as well pleased 
with Bangor’s beauties, the most prominent of which, in his eyes, 
are the great river and the stately elms which ornament the streets. 
The autumn coloring of the leaves was pleasing to the eminent 
lecturer, and he took occasion to remark, to the Commercial, that 
the American autumn has suffered at the hands of American 
artists abroad, who have libelled its gorgeous beauties with un- 
faithful brush and untruthful colors. Mr. Wilde thinks our 


autumn glorious, and a thing that must be seen to be appreci- 
ated.'® 


He was then allowed to proceed on his way to Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, where he must have looked forward to an 
even warmer welcome at the hands of his countrymen. 

Since these lectures in Maine and in the Maritime Provinces 
were in the nature of the last lap of his American tour, Wilde 
was by now accustomed to the rigid schedules mapped out 
for him by his agent, and seemingly tireless, in spite of his 
being an aesthete, went easily from one lecture to the next. 
On Wednesday afternoon at 4:15 he arrived in Fredericton, 
where rooms at the Barker Hotel awaited him. Shortly after 
his arrival he was interviewed for the newspapers and was 
described as “reclining in elegant leisure on a sofa, amidst 
a profusion of furs, sipping a cup of tea and nibbling quite 
ordinarily at a bit of toast. He was attired in an ordinary 
traveling suit of dark stuff, and wore an orange tie of con- 


15 Bangor Daily Commercial, October 5, 1882. 
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siderable dimensions.” ** The report continued: “... but his 
pet subject, Art, was recalled by his glancing at a modest 
appearing parlor stove that gave out its blazing heat in the 
room, upon which he made a most violent onslaught, char- 
acterizing it—aesthetically speaking—as an unparalleled mon- 
strosity, a black-headed horror, and an unpunished crime.” 
In Fredericton, very soon after the announcement of the 
lecture, all the seats in the hall had been sold out. This time 
Wilde had chosen his talk on “The Practical Application of 
the Aesthetic Theory to Exterior and Interior House Dec- 
oration, with Observations upon Dress and Personal Orna- 
ments,” one of the most interesting of the lectures he had 
been presenting. By the end of a year of platform appearances 
in various parts of the country, he was able to supplement his 
original discussion with observations on what he had already 
seen and experienced in America. As usual, he stressed the 
importance of linking the beautiful with the rational and the 
practical; of placing the workman—the significant member 
of society—amid inspiring surroundings; of permitting chil- 
dren to grow up among lovely things, thereby inculcating the 
love of beauty and the detestation of ugliness; and above all, 
the necessity for Americans to honor the handicraftsman. 
He decried the lack of interest taken by men in their clothes, 
and predicted that masculine dress of the future would make 
more use of drapery and would abound in color. After travel- 
ing across the country and back, his conclusion was that the 
only really well-dressed men that he had seen were the West- 
ern miners, who combined in their costumes the practical 
with the picturesque. Once again he attacked the stove, “fes- 
tooned with garlands of black leaded roses, and surmounted 
by funeral urns,” and other contemporary furniture, such as 


16 St. John Daily Sun, October 5, 1882. Since there are no extant files 
of Fredericton newspapers for the dates concerned, the material used in this 
article is based primarily on the reports found in the St. John papers. whose 
files for this period were scrutinized under the direction of Professor Malcolm 
McPherson, of the University of New Brunswick. 
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the chair at which one cannot kneel at one’s devotions “with- 
out having forced before the vision a protruding rose which, 
if you sit down, will make its presence felt.” ‘7 He concluded 
his address with a plea for an American school of rational art. 

There had been no derisive newspaper publicity in Fred- 
ericton. The audience was responsive and well-behaved, and 
in addition to the natural curiosity, seemed genuinely to 
appreciate the man and what he had to say. 


The lecturer's appearance on the platform in aesthetic costume 
was the signal for loud applause, which was frequently repeated 
during the course of the lecture which lasted about an hour. The 
dress of the day was made the subject of very severe criticism. 
The Celestials were delighted with the lecture."* 


His first appearance in eastern Canada was highly satisfactory, 
so that Wilde left Fredericton in an excellent frame of mind. 
The next morning he was headed for St. John, where he 
was greeted much more elaborately than in Fredericton. The 
description of his arrival and reception was duly recorded: 


Mr. O. Wilde, the renowned apostle of aestheticism, arrived 
from the celestial city by this morning’s train. On reaching the 
West Side station he was received by fully two hundred admirers, 
including sixteen coachmen. On his way down the ferry floats, 
Oscar expressed his admiration for the appearance of the build- 
ings across the harbor, but flew into a towering passion when 
the ferry collector demanded three cents for freight. “It’s a down- 
right crime,” exclaimed the bard mournfully, as he borrowed 
the required cash from his colored attendant. Approaching the 
East side floats, the landing and adjacent streets were discovered 
to be thronged with barbarians, assembled to inspect the bard, 
likewise a number of lovesick maidens, who had possession of the 
toll house. Oscar appeared much alarmed at the host awaiting 
his landing, and summoning Cetewayo to grasp his left foot, 


17 St. John Daily Sun, October 5, 1882. 
18 St. John Daily Telegraph, October 5, 1882. “Celestials” was 2 cant term 
in St. John for the inhabitants of the provincial capital. 
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jumped hurriedly into a coach. Passing up the floats the crowd 
swarmed around the czravan, but beyond a thin wreath of 
smoke emerging from the interior of the coach, nothing could 
be seen of the inmates. Mr. Wilde proceeded at once to the resi- 
dence of Thos. Furlong, Esq., Coburg street, where he was ten- 
dered a banquet of ample dimensions at noon.’® 
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The “banquet” tendered by his host was a fine luncheon and 
reception, at which Wilde met the notables of St. John, among 
them “His Worship Mayor Jones, His Honor Judge Watters, 
Hon. Thomas R. Jones, Hon. T. W. Anglin, and General 
Warren, U. S. Consul.” ” 

For St. John he intended to talk on “The True, the Beau- 
tiful, and the Good,” for the most part merely another ver- 
sion of his “House Decoration” lecture. The audience which 
greeted him, at the Institute, was limited only by the size 
of the hall, every seat having been reserved several days before 
the lecture, and many who wished to attend had to be turned 
away.”" It must have been gratifying to Wilde to know that 
St. John, like Fredericton and Bangor, was taking him seri- 
ously, as he honestly desired, and not merely as the flaneur 
that many other places had accused him of being. Here again 
he felt that he was on home ground. Inspired, he held his 
audience throughout the address, and moved the press re- 
porter to turn out, in addition to a faithful account of the 
lecture itself, several well-meaning passages on the side. 


The lecture revealed a man of a gentle and humane disposition, 
one fond of children, fond of animals; an admirer of the honest 
workman, and one who wished to do him honor. It revealed one 
who, so far from being a mere aesthetic trifler and a reputed 
snob, showed that his thoughts were occupied with such serious 
questions as the conciliation of capital and labor, as well as the 
elevation of the masses, and the diffusions of cleanliness, taste 


19 St. John News, October 5, 1882. 
20 St. John Daily Sun, October 6, 1882. 
21 St. John Daily Telegraph, October 6, 1882. 
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and beauty everywhere. It cannot be doubted that such matters 
have been too much neglected, and if it requires a paradox to 
bring them home to people’s minds, the paradox will be quite in 
order. One would, no doubt, like to learn what were the precise 
colors of a tablecloth, the sight of which would start a boy off 
on a career of crime, but though Mr. Wilde did not enlighten 
his hearers on that point, we can well understand that the sur- 
roundings of the boy will TELL on his future for good or evil, 
and that is the point which Mr. Wilde wished to make. His re- 
marks on the alliance which should exist between schools of 
technology and art and the manufacturers or the merchants, were 
clearly the result of observation and were of a practical character, 
and very appropriate to the circumstances of St. John.” 


The lecture, slightly longer than the address he generally 
gave, took an hour and a quarter. As in Fredericton, Wilde 
derided contemporary dress, and presented a humorous de- 
fense for the sculptor, deprived, because of the current fash- 
ion, of suitable subjects, since “to see the frockcoat of the 
drawing-room done in bronze, or the double waistcoat per- 
petuated in marble, adds a new horror to death.”* His next 
subject for ridicule was the prevalent style of plate decoration. 


I do not see the wisdom of decorating dinner-plates with sun- 
sets and soup-plates with moonlight scenes. . . . Besides we do not 
want a soup-piate whose bottom seems to vanish in the distance. 
One feels neither safe nor comfortable under such conditions.”* 


In connection with the plates and china used, he could not 
resist including the sentences he had been pronouncing ever 
since his visit to the Pacific coast. 


When I was in San Francisco I used to visit the Chinese Quar- 
ter frequently. There I used to watch a great hulking Chinese 


22 St. John Daily Telegraph, October 6, 1882. 

23 “House Decoration,” in The Essays of Oscar Wilde (New York, 1935), 
488. 
24 “House Decoration,” 492. 
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workman at his task of digging, and used to see him every day 
drink his tea from a little cup as delicate in texture as the petal 
of a flower, whereas in all the grand hotels of the land, where 
thousands of dollars have been lavished on great gilt mirrors and 
gaudy columns, I have been given my coffee or my chocolate in 
cups an inch and a quarter thick. I think I have deserved some- 
thing nicer.*5 


Wilde had swayed his St. John audience, and the crowds 
who had been unable to hear him were clamoring for a return 
engagement. It was thought that perhaps a second lecture 
could, after all, be arranged; Wilde’s personal preference was 
for a matinee talk. He enjoyed matinees because they pro- 
vided for him the right degree of informality and intimacy 
with his listeners to bring out his best conversational style. 
Somewhat regretfully the aesthete parted from the friends 
he had made in St. John. With hopes of coming back in the 
near future, however, he boarded the Inter-colonial Express 
Friday morning, bound for an appearance in Amherst, Nova 
Scotia, that evening. No full report of this talk appeared in 
the next morning's local paper, but the St. John Daily Sun 
printed the following dispatch: 


Oscar Wilde lectured here [Amherst] last night to a good audi- 
ence composed of the elite of Amherst. No lecturer has ever 
appeared before a better audience here. Parties present seemed 
all much pleased and greatly enjoyed his discourse on “Decorative 
Art.” So far as the outward and visible effects of Mr. Wilde’s 
teachings have become apparent in our social life, they have only 
manifested themselves as yet in an exuberance of flowers. There 
is nevertheless something more in the lectures of the man than 
he is generally credited with.”* 


For one week’s work, four lectures well received represent- 
ed an unusually good record, and Wilde was entitled to a few 


25 “House Decoration,” 494-495- 
26 St. John Daily Sun, October 7, 1882. 
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days’ respite before he was to speak in Halifax on Tuesday, 
October 10. From Halifax he was to retrace his steps as far 
as Moncton for a talk on Thursday, and on Friday he was to 
appear again at St. John, for the last address scheduled for 
him in the Maritime Provinces. The St. John Daily Sun, sum- 
ming up the stories of the lecture in Halifax, ran this para- 
graph: 


Halifax papers of Wednesday morning speak very favorably of 
Oscar Wilde’s second lecture entitled “Tic House Beautiful”; 
describing it as an honest lecture, delivered with much better 
effect and of vastly greater interest than the other. The proper 
style of house decoration is dwelt upon in a thoroughly practical 
manner,—details of construction, painting, furnishing, decorating, 
heating, and lighting abound; in short, the whole lecture is full 
of useful hints and suggestions, which will be readily appreciated 
and turned to account by the refined and beauty-loving house- 
keeper. Besides the practical portions of the lecture, Mr. Wilde 
gave several of his wondrous word pictures, which are really 
beautiful little jewels of composition.** 


Halifax too was chalked up as a conquest, and Wilde, 
secure in the knowledge that the Provinces had accepted him, 
went blithely back to Moncton, New Brunswick. In Moncton 
it was that Wilde got into widely publicized difficulties—with 
the Young Men’s Christian Association! From the various 
accounts available, the story which emerges is that Mr. 
Husted, Wilde’s agent, had been offered seventy-five dollars 
by the Y. M. C. A. for a lecture. Husted accepted, promising 
to confirm the offer later. Before the confirmation came, 
Wilde himself had accepted an invitation, from certain 
Messrs. Estey and Weldon, to address another group in 
Moncton. The Association, alleging that they had the prior 
right to the lecture, immediately sued for breach of contract 
and asked that Wilde pay them a certain sum for damages 


27 St. John Daily Sun, October 13, 1882. 
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sustained. In addition, they had obtained an order from the 
Honorable Judge Wilkinson to hold Wilde in bail should 
he refuse to pay the specified amount. 

This was, to be sure, an awkward situation for Wilde. 
He had only one evening to devote to Moncton and was only 
too glad to give the town his best lecture, but this becoming 
embroiled in legal difficulties hardly of his own making was 
disturbing. Furthermore, was it not Husted who had bungled 
things? Was Mr. Wilde going to pay the damages and settle 
the affair amicably? No, Mr. Wilde did not think so; in fact, 
he flatly refused. This, then, was the proper time for R. Barry 
Smith, Esq., the Asse~iation’s counsel, to intercede, pointing 
out to the lecturer the seriousness of the situation. Armed 
with a writ, Mr. Smith interviewed Mr. Wilde but got no sat- 
isfaction. The honor of the Y. M. C. A. was at stake, and the 
sheriff was instructed to arrest Wilde, should he insist on 
appearing in Ruddick’s Hall that evening. Promptly at eight 
o'clock, as Wilde stepped out upon the platform and began 
his lecture on “The Decorative Art,” he was arrested. Un- 
abashed, he continued his address. 

Husted bustled around during the lecture, trying to bring 
about an understanding with the Y. M. C. A., even going so 
far as to send for their Mr. Smith. According to representa- 
tives of the Association, Husted offered to settle for $20, but 
the Association, with $200 originally stipulated, declined the 
trifling amount and insisted on at least $100. Having finished 
his address, Wilde himself stepped into the fray, affirming 
persistently that his agent had not fully closed with the 
Y. M. C. A. The large audience which had turned out to 
hear, and approve of, Wilde’s observations on “The Decora- 
tive Art” were now too loyal and too curious to leave without 
knowing what was to happen to the lecturer. Wilde finally 
settled things by providing satisfactory bail, and after a brief 
detention, was released. And as an anticlimax, “The whole 
affair ended when at a subsequent meeting of the Y. M. C. A., 
the Association passed a resolution disapproving the action 
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of the executive committee in causing Wilde’s arrest and 
instructing the Committee to end the proceedings.” ** 

The account of Wilde’s arrest in Moncton was the sort of 
thing the reporters liked, and although the story, like his 
statement about the Atlantic Ocean, proved disappointing in 
its tameness, an inaccurate paragraph streaked across the 
wires to the metropolitan dailies. Even the New York Tribune 
reprinted the St. John account, with the inaccurate assertion 
that “the case was settled on the payment of $100 by Wilde.” 
That the correspondent at St. John, where Wilde had been 
so loyally received, had not investigated the case thoroughly 
before reporting it is somewhat surprising; but it was, of 
course, the news of the arrest and not its outcome that in- 
terested the newspaper public. Of late Wilde had done little 
to attract the press and had made few comments on a par 
with those concerning the Atlantic, and Niagara Falls— 
“Every American bride is taken here, and the sight of the 
stupendous waterfall must be one of the earliest, if not the 
keenest, disappointments in American married life.” * He 
had somewhat redeemed himself in this respect in Halifax, 
where, in a Sunday interview before his lecture there, he had 
been encouraged to discuss the beauty of North American 
women. 

They were pretty, he said, “especially in the South, but they 
will not be so in ten years. Their prettiness in color and fresh- 
ness and bloom.” That led the reporter to ask whether Mr. 
Wilde was not the discoverer of Mrs. Langtry, who was on the 
eve of sailing for New York. Oscar broke out: 


“I would rather have discovered Mrs. Langtry than have dis- 
covered America. Her beauty is in outline perfectly modeled. 


28 This account of Wilde’s arrest appeared in the Moncton Transcript, 
presumably that of October 13, 1882, and was transmitted by Moncton’s Chief 
Constable, L. S$. Hutchinson, in a letter to the writer, May 19, 1938. See also 
R. H. Sherard, The Life of Oscar Wilde (New York, 1928), 218-219. 

29 New York Tribune, October 14, 1882. 

30 Lewis and Smith, 162-163. 
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She will be a beauty at eighty-five. Yes, it was for such a lady that 
Troy was destroyed, and well it might be destroyed for such a 
woman.” #1 


Wilde's stay in Moncton had been brief but exciting. On 
Friday, the thirteenth, he proceeded to St. John to oblige 
those who had not been able to see him on his previous ap- 
pearance. This time he was to talk on “The House Beauti- 
ful,” a subject which held special appeal for the ladies. There 
was no rush to hear Wilde this time, but “the audience was 
large and eminently r-spectable,” ** according to the apprecia- 
tive newspaper account: 


Doubtless, some of his recommendations, such as those which 
suggested a return to the styles of dress of a couple of centuries 
ago, are not likely ever to be acted upon, while many others, 
relative to improved styles of architecture, building material, 
furniture, wall decorations, etc., will no doubt be acted upon 
more and more as the years roll by. He was particularly hard on 
marble mantelpieces and marble tables, “tidies,” grand pianos, 
and those wonderful works of “art” which the milliners produce 
for the adornment of women and the tailors for the discomfort 
of men—in all of which Mr. Wilde had the hearty sympathy of his 
audience. 


Friday the thirteenth had proved quite satisfactory on the 
whole for Wilde. Well pleased in general with his tour of 
Maine and the Provinces, he left St. John on Saturday and 
went back to New York. 

Oscar Wilde’s progress down east is of interest as a sur- 
prisingly calm interlude in an otherwise hectic lecture tour, 
beset on all sides by the vicissitudes of travel, the unpleasant 
task of attempting to correct the impressions which had pre- 
ceded him to America, and the difficulty of communicating 
his aesthetic ideas to audiences antipathetic to aesthetics in 


31 Lewis and Smith, 404. 
32 St. John Daily Sun, October 14, 1882. 
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general and to the caricatured aesthete in particular. Whether 
the audiences of Bangor and the Provinces were more intelli- 
gent or simply more appreciative than some others that he 
had confronted, whether the fact that he was among people 
like his own countrymen gave him greater confidence, or 
whether nearly a year’s experience had polished him up as a 
lecturer, this last little tour proved to be a pleasant one and 
an altogether favorable conclusion to his “grand tour.” 











THOREAU AT HARVARD: 
SOME UNPUBLISHED RECORDS 


RAYMOND ADAMS 


IOGRAPHERS of Thoreau in describing his four col- 

lege years have come to lean heavily upon the only 
extended first-hand account in print of that period of his 
life, an account written by a classmate, John Weiss, in 1865.' 
The author of that essay was a member of the Class of 1837 
at Harvard and, though there is no evidence that his relations 
with David Henry Thoreau between 1833 and 1837 were 
anything more than casual, saw the Concord student almost 
daily and seems to have formed a definite opinion of him. 
He devoted the first quarter of his essay to a description of 
Thoreau as he had known him in college. It seems, however, 
to have been a peculiarity of Thoreau’s temperament that 
those who knew him but casually often knew him scarcely 
at all. Lowell knew him casually and knew so little about him 
that he could declare that Thoreau had no humor. Citizens 
of Concord knew him casually for a whole lifetime and yet 
declared him a misanthrope even while the Concord children, 
sensing his friendliness, trooped after him on berrying parties 
and hunts for arrowheads. His townsmen declared that he 
did not earn his salt even while they were depending on him 
for their surveying and might easily have seen him operating 
the prosperous plumbago business his father had built up. 
(They could hardly know how meticulous he was about pay- 
ing his board bill at home.) So John Weiss, acquainted with 
Thoreau in college, perhaps did not know him. 

Moreover, by the time Weiss wrote his recollections, 
Thoreau’s reputation as a recluse and anti-social being had 
been well established. He had been called a “Yankee Diog- 
~~ 4 “Thoreau,” The Christian Examiner, xxix (July, 1865), 96-117. The 


essay is a review of Thoreau’s first five books, but considers his personality 
and habits as well as his writings. 
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enes”* and a “Rural Humbug”;* he had been described as 
a hermit of nature by his neighbor, Bronson Alcott;* and 
especially he had been presented as the realization of the ideal 
of the poem “Forbearance” and the darling of nature de- 
scribed in “Woodnotes” by the author of those poems, Emer- 
son, when he spoke at Thoreau’s funeral and enlarged his 
remarks for the August, 1862, Atlantic Monthly. 

Later in 1865, Emerson would publish his austerely edited 
Letters to Various Persons, which settled Thoreau’s reputa- 
tion in America for half a century. But three months before 
this book appeared John Weiss had plenty of warrant for 
thinking that his recollection of Thoreau in college thirty 
years before had been correct, for time seemed to have proved 
it right. So he launched his essay with the description of Tho- 
reau which has served as a source for the Harvard chapter of 
every biography of Thoreau from Sanborn to Canby. He 
inadvertently mentioned Thoreau’s “collegiate career’’ and 
then checked himself by saying, “He would smile to overhear 
that word applied to the reserve and unaptness of his college 
life.” Then, as if to drive home the fact of that reserve and 
unaptness, he wrote in rapid succession sentences like the 
following: 


We could sympathize with his tranquil indifference to college 
honors. ... He was cold and unimpressible....He did not care 
for people; his classmates seemed very remote.... This revery 
hung always about him, and not so loosely as the odd garments 
which the pious household care furnished. . .. He went about like 
a priest of Buddha who expects to arrive at the summit of a life 
of contemplation, where the divine absorbs the human. ... Now 
it is no wonder that he kept himself aloof from us in college; for 
he was a!zeady living on some Walden Pond, where he had run 
2 The title of a review of Walden by Charles Frederick Briggs in Putnam’s 
Monthly Magazine, 1v (October, 1854), 443-448. 

3 Walden was compared with P. T. Barnum’s autobiography under the 
title “Town and Rural Humbugs,” Knickerbocker Magazine, xtv (March, 


1855), 235-241. 
4 “The Forester,” Atlantic Monthly, x (April, 1862), 443-445- 
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up a temporary shanty in the depths of his reserve. . . . But he had 
no animal spirits for our sport or mischief.* 


Since John Weiss’s sketch, very little new material about 
Thoreau in college has been published. Two of his class- 
mates wrote accounts in 1887 which differed in no particular 
from that of Weiss twenty-two years before. The first of these, 
that of David Greene Haskins,* consists of but four sentences 
by way of comment on the change which Haskins noticed 
after Thoreau came under the spell of Emerson: 


In college Mr. Thoreau had made no great impression. He was 
far from being distinguished as a scholar. He was not known to 
have any literary tastes; was never a contributor to the college 
periodical the “Harvardiana”; was not, I think, interested, cer- 
tainly not conspicuous, in any of the literary or scientific societies 
of the undergraduates, and, withal, was of an unsocial disposition, 
and kept himself much aloof from his classmates. 


The second 1887 account, that of class secretary Henry Wil- 
liams,’ is satisfied with quoting Weiss and Haskins and cer- 
tainly gives one the same picture of a discontented recluse 
shunning his fellows. The journal of Thoreau, when it was 
published, added little or nothing, for it was not begun until 
Thoreau left Harvard, and very little of it represented the 
first years out of college, when recollections would have been 
fresh. The college essays, compositions assigned by Professor 
Edward Tyrrell Channing, might have been helpful but 


5 Weiss himself had so great a share of animal spirits that in the great 
“Dunkin Rebellion” of the class, when protest against the exactions of a teacher 
of Greek went beyond the usual burning of shutters and throwing of stoves 
down dormitory stairs and resulted in the storming of the chapel, Weiss and 
one other, being ringleaders, were apprehended and rusticated. Without 
exception, the entire class seems to have engaged in the riot. It may be that 
Weiss was so far in the lead that he could not see short-legged Thoreau. 

6 David Greene Haskins, Ralph Waldo Emerson, His Maternal Ancestors 
(Boston, 1887), 119-120. 

7 “Henry David Thoreau,” Memorials of the Class of 1837 of Harvard 
University (Boston, 1887), 37—43- 
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proved disappointing when they were published,* for it 
became evident that these are not essays but exercises with 
rigidly assigned topics and rigidly directed thinking. 

Meanwhile, however, there had been one published hint 
that perhaps Thoreau in college was not so cold as had been 
supposed. In 1906 appeared a letter which Junior Sophister 
Thoreau had written from Concord, July 5, 1836, to his 
classmate Henry Vose,® proposing that they room together 
during their senior year “if you will request that sage dough- 
face of a Wheeler to secure me one of the following rooms,” 
and Thoreau listed half a dozen rooms in order of preference. 
The sage doughface complied. The entire letter shows Thor- 
eau as an undergraduate who was friendly and gay toward 
those whom he had singled out as friends. It is certainly not 
the letter of one who, in Weiss’s phrase, “did not care for 
people.” A second glimpse of this other side of Junior Sophis- 
ter Thoreau came in 1916, when a letter in similar vein was 
published.” This letter, describing a ten-minute voyage of 
Thoreau’s “oblong bread-trough” boat, the Red Jacket, on 
Sudbury River, was written to another classmate, Charles 
Wyatt Rice, on August 5, 1836. In it, as in the letter to Vose 
a month before, Thoreau reveals a gay humor and a warm 
friendliness toward his classmates." 

There still remain some unpublished documents which go 
far toward showing this side of Thoreau’s life at college, a 
sprightlier side that made him not entirely a stranger to the 
hobbies of college students in the 1830's or to the society 
and banter of his fellows. Of these, three especially—two let- 
ters by Thoreau and an account of his last Sunday night at 
Harvard by one who roomed with him that commencement 


8 F. B. Sanborn, The Life of Henry David Thoreau (Boston, 1917), 66-189. 

% “Early Letters of Thoreau During an Absence from College,” Fifth 
Yearbook (Boston, 1906), 53-56. 

10 Two Thoreau Letters (Granite Reef, Mesa, Arizona, 1916). 

11 Both letters have been printed in full in Sanborn’s Life, 56-63. Thoreau, 
Vose, and Wyatt were grouped together in one of the discussion “parts” at 
Commencement in 1837. 
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week—go so far toward humanizing Henry Thoreau, student 
at Harvard, that they should be better known. The first of 
these in point of time is an October 13, 1837, letter to Henry 
Vose, the correspondent of fifteen months before, to whom 
Thoreau seems to have been drawn in college because both 
boys had been “nursed on the selfsame hill,” Concord Acad- 
emy, where the nutriment dished up by Preceptor Phineas 
Allen seems to have been somewhat thin. According to Henry 
Williams in the Memorials of the Class of 1837 (pages 48-51), 
Vose himself, because of illness and because of his residing 
outside the Yard in the home of Professor Henry Ware, Jr., 
had but limited intercourse with his classmates. From the 
letters which passed between them, however, it would seem 
that Thoreau and Vose struck up a real friendship; they 
roomed together; and, contrary to Sanborn’s supposition, Vose 
rather than James Richardson (an earlier roommate) may 
have been the person whom Thoreau once referred to as his 
college chum. Three months after graduation, months that 
seem to have dragged slowly for Thoreau while his classmates 
were finding niches for themselves and he was “vegetating” 
in Concord, he addressed his classmate, then teaching school 
at Butternuts, New York, with the following letter: 


Concorp OCT. 13TH 37 
FRIEND VOSE 

You don’t know how muci. I envy you your comfortable settle- 
ment—almost sine-cure—in the region of butternuts. How art 
thou pleased with the lay of the land and the look of the people? 
Do the rills tinkle and fume, and bubble and purl, and trickle 
and meander as thou expectedst or are the natives less absorbed 
in the pursuit of gain than the good clever homespun and respect- 
able people of New England? 

I presume that by this time you have commenced pedagogising 
in good earnest. Methinks I see thee, perched on learning’s little 
stool thy jet black boots luxuriating upon a well polished fender 
while round thee are ranged some half dozen small specimens 
of humanity thirsting for an idea: 
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Pens to mend, and hands to guide. 

O, who would a schoolmaster be? 
Why I to be sure. The fact is, here I have been vegetating for the 
last three months. “The clock sends to bed at ten, and calls me 
at eight.” Indeed, I deem conformity one of the best arts of 
life. Now should you hear of any situation in your neighbor- 
hood, or indeed any other, which you think would suit me, such 
as your own, for instance, you will much oblige me by dropping 
a line on the subject or, I should rather say, by making mention 
of it in your answer to this. 

I received a catalogue from Harvard the other day, and therein 
found classmate Hildreth set down as assistant in elocution, 
Chas Dall divinity student—Clarke and Dana law do., and 
C. S. W. resident graduate. How we apples swim! Can you realize 
that we too can moralize about college pranks, and reflect upon 
the pleasures of a college life, as among the things that are past? 
Mayst thou ever remember as a fellow soldier in the campaign 
of 37 

Your friend and classmate 
THOREAU 
P.S. I have no time for apologies.'* 


Surely this letter sounds like one from a recent graduate 
who had known his classmates and who had an interest in 
what they were doing after graduation. There is more than 
a suggestion in the last two sentences that Thoreau did have 
his part in the college pranks and campaigns, even that great 
“Dunkin Rebellion” which ended in the state courts. It is 
the last paragraph of the letter that reflects Thoreau’s under- 
graduate life. The early part is serious enough, for young 
men must eat. But even in the first paragraph it is perhaps 
not too much to see in the series of verbs describing the wan- 


12 Copied with the permission of the late W. T. H. Howe from Thoreau 
manuscripts in his possession, and used with the permission of Miss Edith 
Tranter, administratrix of Mr. Howe's estate. Thoreau’s punctuation has been 
unaltered. The full names of the classmates mentioned were Samuel Tenny 
Hildreth, Manlius Stimson Clarke, Richard Henry Dana, and Charles Stearns 
Wheeler. 
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dering brook some recollection of a lesson in rhetoric over 
which he and Vose had had their fun. 

The next document, written to a Harvard undergraduate 
ten years after Thoreau was out of college and while he was 
living at Walden Pond, may be chiefly interesting as a con- 
fession of his limitations as a naturalist and of his humani- 
tarian traits. But it is also a very human account of one of 
the avocations of Harvard undergraduates in Thoreau’s day 
which he engaged in with the others. This ornithological 
interest of the undergraduates at Harvard in the 1830's has 
escaped notice, just as no one has pointed out that Thoreau 
as a local naturalist was but one of hundreds of local natural- 
ists who flourished in New England during his lifetime. The 
letter, addressed to Horatio B. Storer, 14 Winter Street, Bos- 
ton, follows: 


Concorp FEB. 15TH 1847 
Dear Sir, 

I have not forgotten your note which I received sometime 
since. Though I live in the woods I am not so attentive an ob- 
server of birds as I was once, but am satisfied if I get an occa- 
sional night of sound from them. My pursuits at present are such 
that I am not likely to meet with any specimens which you will 
not have obtained. Moreover, I confess to a little squeamishness 
on the score of robbing their nests, though I could easily go to 
the length of abstracting an egg or two gently, now and then, 
and if the advancement of science obviously demanded it might 
be carried even to the extreme of deliberate murder. 

I have no doubt that you will observe a greater number of 
species in or near the College yard than I can here. I have noticed 
that in an open country where there are but few trees, there are 
more attractions for many species of birds than in a wooded one. 
They not only find food there in greater abundance, but pro- 
tection against birds of prey; and even if they are no more 
numerous than elsewhere, the few trees are necessarily more 
crowded with nests. Many of my classmates were quite successful 
in collecting birds nests and eggs, and they did not have to go 
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far from the college-yard to find them—I remember a pigeon 
woodpecker’s nest in the grove on the east side of the yard, which 
annually yielded a number of eggs to collectors, while the bird 
steadily supplied the loss like a hen, until my chum demolished 
the whole with a hatchet. I found another in the next field chipped 
nearly two feet into a solid stump. And in one of the fields near 
the yard I used to visit daily in the winter the dwelling of an 
ermine-weasel in a hollow apple tree. But of course one must 
be a greater traveller than this if he would m-\ke anything like 
a complete collection. 

There are many whippoorwills & owls about my house, and 
perhaps with a little pains one might find their nests. I hope 
you have more nimble and inquisitive eyes to serve you than 
mine now are—However, if I should chance to stumble on any 
rarer nest I will not forget your request. If you do come to Con- 
cord again, as I understand you sometimes do, I shall be glad to 
see you at my hut—Trusting that you will feather your own nest 
comiortably without stripping those of the birds quite bare— 
I am 

Yours &c 
Henry D. THoreau'* 


The third document giving an insight into the naturalness 
of Thoreau’s undergraduate life is a manuscript autobiog- 
raphy of John Shepard Keyes, a graduate of Harvard in 1841." 
Though this is undated, the internal evidence of a reference 
to Thoreau’s part in “the John Brown excitement of last 


13 From a manuscript letter owned by the Abernethy Library of American 
Literature, Middlebury College Library, Middlebury, Vermont. Used with 
the permission of Dr. Viola C. White, Curator of the Abernethy Library. 
Thoreau seems to have misread the initial. Horatio R. Storer was at Harvard 
in 1847. There is no record of any Horatio B. Storer. 

Since the present artide was written, Thoreau’s letter to Storer has been 
published, virtually without comment, on the correspondence page of The 
Saturday Review of Literature of November 11, 1939. Its value toward an 
understanding of Thoreau’s life at Harvard is not there indicated. 

14 John Shepard Keyes, born in Concord in 1821, attended academy with 
the four Thoreau children, became a member of the State Senate eight years 
after his graduation from college, was a delegate to the convention that nom- 
inated Lincoln, a United States Marshal from 1861 to 1866, and a Justice of 
the District Court of Central Middlesex from 1874 until his death in 1910. 
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year” indicates that it was written in 1860. Pages 39 and 40 
of the manuscript book have to do with the Harvard com- 
mencement season of 1837: 


The Monday before Commencement, then the last Wednesday 
in August, was the appointed time. To reach Cambridge in season 
involved then going down Sunday night, and my arrangements 
to spend the nights with David Henry Thoreau, as we all called 
him then, had all been comfortably agreed upon. ... Nothing 
memorable can I remember happened on that momentous ride 
bearing a green boy to the first of his decisive trials in real life, 
and I was dropped at the yard gate where Thoreau met me and 
took me to his room in Stoughton. I was anxious of the morrow’s 
fate, overawed by the dull old college walls, and not a little 
inclined to be over-thoughtful at the sudden change it all im- 
plied. But these fancies were soon dispelled, a burst of Thoreau’s 
classmates into his room, headed by Charles Theodore Russell, 
Trask and others who chaffed Thoreau and his Freshman in 
all sorts of amusing ways, and took down some of our local 
pride and Concord self-conceit for which I soon found out that 
my host was as distinguished in college as afterwards. These roar- 
ing seniors fresh from vacation’s fun and with no more college 
duties to worry about made a sharp contrast to a Sunday evening 
at home. It was seeing something of the end before even the 
beginning. There had been some kind of a row with the faculty 
and the trouble was carried into the Criminal Court and I had 
heard the county side of it at home and now was told the stu- 
dents’ side by some of the actors or sympathizers and got some 
ideas of college discipline that varied essentially from the home 
notion. It was startling and novel to hear “Old Prex” and other 
nicknames familiarly applied to such dignitaries as Concord had 
almost worshipped, and I fear that the introduction wasn’t of 
the most useful sort to just such a boy as I was.1® 


Surely this cannot be the same Thoreau whom John Weiss 
remembered as avoiding his classmates, for this one is host 
15 No Trask is listed as belonging to the Class of 1837. 


16 Used with the permission of Judge Prescott Keyes, son of John Shepard 
Keyes. 
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to a group of roaring seniors on the last Sunday night of col- 
lege. This Thoreau takes a chaffing not about his shrinking 
from view but about his “Concord self-conceit.” This Thor- 
eau is not averse to discussing the “campaign of ’37” any more 
than he was averse to mentioning it to Vose three months 
later. This Thoreau is the boy who graduated at Harvard in 
1837, who (contrary to legend) received a diploma along with 
everyone else in the class that Wednesday. There was also 
another Thoreau at Harvard, the Thoreau made known to 
us by the biographers, who spent four unhappy years in a 
discipline that irked him and from which he escaped into the 
alcoves of the library where the books of seventeenth-century 
English poets were, who walked the yard as if looking for 
arrowheads in some field of Concord, who suffered poverty 
and had to spend one winter schoolteaching at Canton, who 
suffered ill health and had to spend one season at home an 
invalid. All of these things are true. But there was a boy 
named Henry Thoreau who took pleasure in college life and 
graduated from Harvard a happy member of the Class of 
1837 on August 16 of that year. 











BRONSON ALCOTT: GENTEEL 
TRANSCENDENTALIST 


AN ESSAY IN DEFINITION 


FREDERIC I. CARPENTER 


I 


N the autumn of 1847, Emerson commissioned Alcott to 

build a rustic summer-house, and persuaded Thoreau to 
care for his Concord household during the coming winter. 
Having thus provided for his two best friends, he departed on 
a lecture tour of Europe. It is recorded that Thoreau per- 
formed his duties cheerfully, gave Emerson's children hilari- 
ous pick-a-back rides, and wrote homely letters to their father 
telling of the fun. But it was Alcott who enjoyed his new 
work to the utmost. 

Emerson's rustic summer-house was to be Alcott’s supreme 
artistic creation. It was to be a labor of love, devoted to the 
master, and a symbol of all their ideal aspirations. More than 
any other task which he ever undertook, it absorbed him.' 
By day he worked on it and by night he dreamed of it. When 
a skeptical neighbor called it “the strangest thing I ever saw,” 
Alcott merely compared it with “the finest work of M. Ange- 
lo.” ? In visible and tangible form it expredg4fi his inmost ideas. 

Unfortunately, this summer-house also expressed the con- 
fusion of Alcott’s ideas. Describing the building in his Jour- 
nal, he suggested the symbolism of it. “The edifice seems to 
be upheld by the broad cornice, the rafters aspiring in hand- 
some curves to their apex and uniting at the ridge-pole, with 
broad weather-boards and the bending brackets depending 
therefrom, as if to find the ground and take root therein.” * 
Indeed, the description might almost apply to Alcott himself. 
Did not his own nature also aspire in “handsome curves” 
~T Odell Shepard, The Journals of Bronson Alcott (Boston, 1938), 186 ff. 


2 Journals, 197. 
5 Journals, 197. 
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toward the ethereal ideal? And did not his own intellectual 
roots “depend” from the upper atmosphere, “‘as if to find the 
ground and take root therein?” Alcott’s description may sug- 
gest to the modern reader the image of a tree on stilts. And 
these stilts, or “upright joists,” as he called them, were nine, 
“to form the corners for the nine Muses to this poet’s bower.” 

Alcott’s symbolic summer-house was important, and the 
confusion of it significant, because it gave expression to a 
state of mind common to many American idealists. Seeking 
to divorce his high aspirations from the base element of earth, 
Alcott set them on the stilts of the genteel tradition. The nine 
Greek muses separated his creative thought from the Ameri- 
can soil. And so, although he could outsoar Emerson in his 
idealism, he could never sink his own roots into the vulgar 
reality of America. He could, for instance, never bring him- 
self to use the “coarse” images which he recognized as con- 
tributing to Emerson’s power.* He could never bring himself 
to accept Thoreau’s “wildness,” though he could admire his 
independence. To the end of his days, he remained a country 
gentleman of the intellect, building idealistic summer-houses 
beside the realistic shanties of Thoreau, and the homely cot- 
tages of Emerson. 

As the friend of Emerson and Thoreau, and as “the father 
of Little Women,” Alcott’s fame has always rested upon firm 
foundations. Moreover, he possessed an original mind and a 
lovable personality: he was known as “the good Alcott.” 
More than this he did not seriously pretend (although he 
always. hoped) to be. Therefore, it is unfortunate that his 
biographer and his critics have claimed more for him. They 
have called him: “the one complete representative of Ameri- 
can Transcendentalism,”* a “frontiersman of the mind,” * 
and even “a typical American.” * 
~~ 4 Journals, 81. 

5 Journals, xvii; and Austin Warren, in American Literature, m1 (1931), 3- 
6 H.S. Canby, in The Saturday Review of Literature (September 24, 1938), 


paraphrasing Odell Shepard, Pedlar’s Progress (Boston, 1937), 221 and 478. 
7 Pedlar’s Progress, 290. 
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But Alcott was none of these things. He was not a “complete 
representative of American transcendentalism,” although he 
developed one aspect of transcendentalism. He did not dwell 
in “the Western lands of the mind and soul,” although he 
occasionally visited them. And certainly he was not a typical 
American, although it may well be true that most Americans 
are idealists. There are ideas—and ideas. 

To Alcott, all ideas were beautiful. Therefore, he described 
many incongruous ideas beautifully. The suggested image of 
the tree on stilts will serve: his separate thoughts were often 
fine, but they did not seem to belong together. Indeed, the 
jumbled variety of his mind forces us to define the logical 
implications of these literary ideas.—What was “American 
Transcendentalism?” What are “the Western lands of the 
mind?” And what is “a typical American” in life or in litera- 
ture? Alcott’s miscellaneous Journals suggest clues to the 
solution of these problems. 


II 


“Transcendentalism” has often been defined as “pure ideal- 
ism.” It asserted the primacy of “ideas, which did not come 
by experience, but through which experience was acquired.” * 
This definition has been traced directly to Kant, and indi- 
rectly to Plato. Thus defined, it merely preferred ideas to 
experience—intuitions to the senses. It did not necessarily 
distinguish between different ideas, or relate them to actual 
experiences. And thus defined, Alcott was a complete transcen- 
dentalist. “I set out from the ground of Spirit,” he wrote. 
“This is. All else is its manifestation.” * 

But transcendentalism was also “practical idealism.” Orig- 
inally Kant had developed his philosophy to justify the moral 
ideas of “God, freedom and immortality,” and had emphasized 


8 Emerson's Works (Centenary edition), 1, 340. 
9 Journals, 73. 
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the importance of the Practical Reason. In its wider aspects 
transcendentalism has generally been recognized as the philo- 
sophical counterpart of “that great movement for the libera- 
tion of humanity which swept over Europe at the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” " It asserted both the primacy of abstract ideas, and 
the supremacy of moral ideals. It sought to make “law for 
man” prevail over “law for thing.” 

In America, and particularly in New England, this practical 
aspect of transcendentalism became dominant. Perhaps its 
first American historian emphasized this aspect too greatly: 
“With some truth it may be said that there never was such 
a thing as Transcendentalism out of New England. In Ger- 
many and France there was a transcendental philosophy, held 
by cultivated men, taught in schools, and professed by many 
thoughtful and earnest people; but it never affected society 
in its organized institutions or practical interests.” ' But 
Emerson also recognized it, defining transcendentalism as 
“Idealism as it appears in 1842,” and warning of its potential 
radicalism: “In action he [the transcendentalist] . .. may con- 
travene every written commandment.” —“Build therefore 
your own world!” he concluded. 

Certainly American transcendentalism participated more 
actively than its European counterpart in the libertarian 
movements of the time. It preached independence from “the 
courtly muses of Europe.” It worked enthusiastically for the 
political movement for emancipation. And it praised the 
pioneer settlement of the American West (although it op- 
posed the blind materialism of many pioneers). In short, it 
gave classic expression to “the American Dream” ™ of a new 
society in the new world. 


10 H. C. Goddard, “Transcendentalism,” in Cambridge History of Ameri- 
can Literature, 1, 326. 

11 O. B. Frothingham, Transcendentalism in New England (Boston, 1876), 
105. 

12 See J. T. Adams, The Epic of America (Boston, 1931), 194-198. 
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Specifically, these American ideals of cultural indepen- 
dence, individual liberty, and pioneer initiative found ex- 
pression in the transcendental morality of self-reliance. In 
fact, this new morality rather than the abstract philosophy of 
the schools (which few Americans of the time understood) 
was American transcendentalism. And this new idealism op- 
posed sharply the traditionalism, the classicism, and the 
orthodoxy of that European way of life, which, surviving in 
America, has become known as “the genteel tradition.” '* 

Among the American transcendentalists, Emerson and 
Thoreau consistently preached this new morality of self- 
reliance, and opposed the genteel tradition; using “coarse” 
words, thinking “wild” thoughts, and (intellectually at least) 
refusing to compromise with society. But Alcott, who had 
preached self-reliance before Emerson, and had practised in- 
dependence before Thoreau, frequently sought to compro- 
mise (both intellectually and practically) with the genteel 
tradition. In earliest youth, for instance, he had written: ““To 
dare to think, to think for oneself, is denominated pride and 
arrogance. And millions of human minds are in this state of 
slavery and tyranny.—How shall they escape? Rebel! Think 
for themselves!” But soon after this, he had cautioned him- 
self: ““We may have mistaken arrogance for independence, 
imagination for reality. Let us be careful.” All his life, it 
is true, Alcott preferred transcendental ideas to practical ex- 
periences. But all his life he was to vacillate between the 
transcendental ideal of self-reliance and the conservative ideal 
of tradition and conformity. Therefore, he cannot be con- 
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13 See George Santayana, “The Genteel Tradition in American Philoso- 
phy,” in Winds of Doctrine (New York, 1926); and The Genteel Tradition 
at Bay (New York, 1931). The writer accepts Santayana’s identification of 
“the genteel tradition” with “the new humanism.” 

14 Journals, 7 and 11. Professor Shepard suggests that Alcott’s occasional 
gentility was inspired by Miss May, his future wife. Like Mrs. Hawthorne and 
Mrs. Clemens, she may have influenced him against “coarseness” and “arro- 
gant” independence. But, for whatever reason, Alcott never realized the ideal 
of self-reliance as consistently as Emerson and Thoreau. 
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sidered a complete or typical representative of American 
Transcendentalism. 

Nor did Alcott dwell in “the Western lands of the mind.” 
For the morality of self-reliance was close to that of the fron- 
tier.” Like pioneer individualism, it sought to go beyond 
existing society and the conservative tradition. But Alcott 
distrusted individualism and steeped himself in tradition. 
He remained an Easterner of the mind, who made occasional 
excursions to the Western frontiers. Like Emerson, he lec- 
tured frequently beyond the Alleghenies and gained many 
disciples there. He showed genuine sympathy for “that slov- 
enly West,” *° as it did for him. But he sought rather to teach 
the West, than to learn from it. He considered himself pri- 
marily a citizen of “the ancient society, the Old England of 
the New England,” ** whose function was to carry the old 
culture to the new territories. 

“The western lands of the mind” are, of course, impossible 
to define exactly. But certainly they are not made up of all 
the ideas of all the people who happen to have lived in the 
West. Rather, they consist of those ideas which have been 
formed by the life of the West, as that differs from the life 
of the East. These frontier lands are not colonies established 
by Easter idealists, but independent states of the mind 
springing from the soil and customs of the frontier. 

“The West of the mind,” which the transcendentalism of 
Emerson and Thoreau sought to interpret, may perhaps be 
defined as the opposite of that “genteel tradition” which New 
England had imported from Old England, and which the 
“new humanists” have recently reaffirmed. In the words of 
Santayana, these “two mentalities” have long co-existed in 
America: “the one a survival of the beliefs and standards of 


15 See “Emerson and the Frontier,” by Ernest Marchand, American Lit- 


erature, 1, 149-174 (May, 1931). 
16 Journals, 313. 
17 Journals, 313. 
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the fathers, the other an expression of the instincts, practice, 
and discoveries of the younger generation.” 

Alcott’s Journals illustrate this dichotomy between the 
new, Western thought and the old, genteel tradition, in detail. 
His mind embraced an almost endless number of irreconcil- 
able opposites. He praised self-reliance and tradition; radi- 
calism and conservatism; protestantism and orthodoxy; in- 
dividualism and society; rural simplicity and urban gentility; 
progressive education and the worship of ancestry; populism 
and privilege; frankness and reticence; manual labor and the 
idealist’s superiority to labor; instinctive freedom and well- 
bred civility; the West and the East; Concord and Beacon 
Hill. Sometimes he praised these in the same breath, uncon- 
scious of their opposition; sometimes alternately, vacillating 
between the two; sometimes changing slowly from the one 
to the other, as his mind changed.” 

Indeed, Alcott’s confused love of opposites might seem to 
constitute him “a typical American” but for his utter lack 
of that pragmatic common sense which usually mediates be- 
tween the two American extremes. He alternated between 
two opposing ideals, refusing to accept the clarification of 
experience. Unlike Emerson,” who learned the lessons of 
“nature” and foreshadowed the pragmatism of James and 
Dewey, Alcott stuck resolutely to his abstractions. “I am an 
Idea without hands,” ** he lamented. “I find no body for my 
thought amidst the materials of this age.” But this was only 


18 Winds of Doctrine, 187-188. See also The Genteel Tradition at Bay, 3-7. 

19 Sanborn and Harris, in their Life of Alcott (Boston, 1893), 622-627, 
describe this opposition as a chronological matter. Of course some aspects of 
it were. But others were not (Cf. the footnotes to this paper). And the gentility 
of Alcott’s early style gradually lessened, even while his genteel dislike of 
utilitarian labor and of reform increased. 

20 Because Emerson's philosophical ideas were sometimes as confused as 
Alcott’s, he also has been accused of inconsistency. But Emerson preached the 
moral ideal of self-reliance with remarkable consistency. From the group of 
opposites (see above), Emerson consistently chose the first, and rejected the 
second. And Thoreau did so even more consistently. 

21 Journals, 94. 
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half true. His thought did lack hands and a body, but many 
idealists have been equally theoretical. The trouble was that 
his lack of a body prevented him from recognizing that his 
thought had two faces. He was, really, “two ideas without 
hands.” 

These two contrasting ideas become more clear when one 
examines the specific contradictions of his thought. 


Ill 


Alcott early recognized the presence of irreconcilable ideas 
in his mind, and often regretted it. Shortly after his first en- 
thusiasm for self-reliance, he wrote, “We are... too vacil- 
lating in our feelings and character to secure the full confi- 
dence of those with whom we associate.” ** And a year later 
he repeated: “There mingles in my reflections a desire to 
accomplish something worthy the purposes of my existence . . . 
with the weakness of ignorance. ... 1 plod on my way, hoping 
and regretting.” ** At times he recognized the superficial 
manifestations of this “weakness” and sought to cure them. 
But he never recognized the cause of the fundamental dichot- 
omy or the need of curing it. 

To Alcott, gentility seemed merely a matter of literary 
style. Brought up in the atmosphere of post-Puritan New 
England, he did succeed in purging his writing of its self- 
conscious gentility. His references to “my friend, Miss May,” 
and to their “pure and sentimental acquaintance” soon 
stopped. Gradually, he qualified his ideas about the “philan- 
thropic purity” of Boston. The adjectives “gentle,” “pure,” 
“sentimental,” and “good” became less frequent. In 1871 he 
even referred to his own early style as “vicious.” But the stock 
literary echoes always persisted in his writing, and with them 
the old genteel standards. Late in life he still valued the 


22 Journals, 11. 
23 Journals, 21. 
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Western people primarily for their “cultivation” and “gen- 
tility,” ** imported from old New England. 

In his literary friendships, perhaps, Alcott escaped most 
completely from the genteel tradition. His intimacy with 
Emerson and Thoreau was unique: no more fruitful relation- 
ship is recorded in American literary history. Many other 
New England authors profited from his stimulation and en- 
couragement. And Walt Whitman drew forth his most cour- 
ageous and independent admiration. Where Emerson had 
qualified his enthusiasm for Whitman, and where Thoreau 
had regarded the expansive poet with distrust, Alcott held to 
his literary convictions, despite Walt’s frank treatment of 
sex. In his criticism of literature, Alcott divorced himself 
from the genteel tradition. 

But in his ideals of conduct, Alcott inclined more and more 
toward gentility. His attitudes toward education, for instance, 
reveal the instability of his mind. As a writer, under the 
influence of Emerson, he had changed slowly from tradition- 
alist to modernist. But as an educator, under the influence 
of his English friends and his wife, he changed from progres- 
sive to aristocratic traditionalist. 

No modern reader can fail to sympathize with young Al- 
cott’s courage in conducting the Temple School. That his 
mild “Conversations on the Gospels” should have been called 
“one-third nonsense, one-third blasphemous, and the rest 
obscene,” * seems praise to us now. Indeed, all his early faith 
in the power of education to create a more just society coin- 
cided with the faith of American democracy. His fame as an 
educator has grown from that faith. But as early as 1842 he 
abandoned it for the belief that heredity determines char- 
acter. In 1852 he became a genealogist, rummaging among 
the dead bones of the past. He impressed an English visitor 
by claiming descent from “Bishop Alcock.” And thus, from 


24 Journals, 455. 
25 Journals, 80. 
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a believer in the democratizing power of education, he be- 
came an advocate of the aristocracy of racial inheritance. 
“We are, with slight deviations, copies of our ancestors,” ** 
he wrote. 

Professor Shepard has brilliantly suggested that Alcott's 
feeling of aristocracy derived from his lack of youthful con- 
tact with the American “lower middle class.” 7 Born among 
rural farmers who were almost “peasants,” he idealized him- 
self as one of the intellectual élite. While Thoreau worked 
for his intellectual independence, Alcott assumed that the 
world owed him a living, 


And what he needed for his fee 
To live, he borrowed graciously.* 


But he resembled Robinson’s “Flammonde”’ psychologically, 
as well as economically. A “small satanic” sort of kink” existed 
in his brain also, to hold him back from the “high destinies / 
That came so near to being his.” And this “kink” was caused 
by the radical confusion between his aristocratic and his 
libertarian ideals. 

The aristocratic tradition had sometimes assumed that 
society owed its writers a living, and (as a corollary) that these 
writers should conform, and not preach revolution. But the 
morality of self-reliance assumed that writers should support 
themselves, and thus earn the freedom to preach reform or 
revolution as they chose. “If I devote myself to . . . contempla- 
tions, I must first see, at least, that I do not pursue them 





26 Journals, 445. In Pedlar’s Progress (452), Professor Shepard traces Alcott’s 
belief in heredity to the Englishman, James Pierrepont Greaves, and points 
out its logical opposition to the American faith in education. But Professor 
Shepard will not “blame” Alcott for holding two opposite faiths at once, os 
believe that this contradiction harmed him. It is the thesis of this essay that 
this fundamental contradiction largely caused Alcott’s failure as a thinker 
and writer. 

27 Pedlar’s Progress, 430. 

28 Quoted in Pedlar’s Progress, 427. 

29 “Satanic” in its effect upon Alcott—not upon others. 
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sitting upon another man’s shoulders,” wrote Thoreau. But 
Alcott rode graciously upon other men’s shoulders, whenever 
he needed a lift. 

Therefore his attitude towards labor became hopelessly 
confused. As a young man he had pursued many laborious 
occupations without complaint. But after his marriage and 
the failure of his social experiments, he retired toward gen- 
tility.*° His brother-in-law argued: “His friends have to labor. 
Why should not he?” And his wife admitted that “his unwill- 
ingness to be employed in the usual way produces great doubt 
in the minds of his friends as to the righteousness of his life, 
because he partakes of the wages of others occupied in the 
same way.” ** And so Alcott compromised by working occa- 
sionally. But to his Journals he complained: “W.uiat a dis- 
tance between the company of such as [Emerson], and the 
labourers with whom I am now brought into closest com- 
munication in my daily callings!” * 

His resultant theory of labor was a genteel compromise: 
labor is good, if it is unnecessary. In one mood he could ex- 
claim: “Labour educates the world. There is no education 
without it,” * and again: “I deem sodding / A sternest god- 
ding.” But this labor must be voluntary. He opposed garden- 
ing “for the appetites.” 


Sweet is the toil and swift the hours glide by 
While I my grounds delight to beautify.** 


“The gardener distinguishes himself as man cultivating the 
ground by choice, not from necessity and in bondage to his 
wants. He deals duteously with it by humanizing it, so to 


speak.” 


30 Again his wife probably influenced his thinking. It was she who vetoed 
his proposal to return to peddling. But see her remarks, Journals, 152. 

31 Journals, 152. 

82 Journals, 178. 34 Journals, 185. 
33 Journals, 199. 35 Journals, 345. 
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These phrases help to clarify the two ideals which divided 
Alcott’s mind. On the one hand, he preached and practised 
rebellious protestantism—refusing to abandon his high ideals, 
and refusing to serve Mammon. But on the other hand, he 
also preached and practised the traditional ideals of that very 
orthodoxy against which he imagined himself to be rebelling. 
His language, as well as his thought, implied his participa- 
tion in the aristocratic tradition. He spelled, and described, 
“labour” in the English manner. He delighted to “beautify,” 
but scorned to work usefully. And he emphasized man’s 
“duty” to “humanize” nature. Where Emerson celebrated the 
educational discipline of all nature, including even “debt, 
grinding debt . . . whose lessons cannot be foregone,” ** Alcott 
praised only that part of nature which could be “humanized” 
and “‘beautified.” 

These are neither the words nor the deeds of a “frontiers- 
man of the mind.” And yet Alcott had exp red the unknown 
West before Emerson; he had preached self-reliance, the 
potential divinity of the common man, the power of educa- 
tion, and the tyranny of organized government. Even more 
boldly than Emerson, he had acted upon these beliefs. He 
had braved the anger of society in his Temple School, in 
his “Conversations on the Gospels,” and in his championship 
of William Lloyd Garrison. The image of Alcott, his cane 
raised and his gray hair blowing, leading a crowd up the 
courthouse steps to free a fugitive slave, remains vivid. His 
eyes had seen the glory. 

But having explored the frontiers of the mind, Alcott 
retreated to the conservative East. Intellectually, he became 
a “back-trailer.” He abandoned self-reliance for society. He 
came to place heredity above individual education. Denying 
the value of necessary labor and “the discipline of nature,” 
he retired to the traditionalism of Beacon Hill. There, sym- 


36 Emerson’s Works, 1, 37. 
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bolically, he spent his last days in the “Chamber Looking 
E t ”* 37 


IV 


“True ‘progress,’ in Alcott’s belief,” writes Professor Shep- 
ard, “involves not an interminable pioneering... but a 
thoughtful return upon a course once traversed.” ** We may 
agree that intellectual progress involves more than “intermin- 
able pioneering,” but not that it involves a “return” of any 
kind. Such a return is usually an admission of spiritual defeat. 
After the pioneer should come the homesieader. For “prog- 
ress” involves first, exploration, then settlement—whether of 
land or of ideas. It involves clarification, cultivation, and 
development: the slow process of living with, and making 
fruitful. The Westerner of the mind will not return, however 

houghtfully, to the ideas of the past. He will cultivate his 
new ideas to make them blossom. But Alcott never developed 
the ideas which he had imagined in the intellectual West. 
He merely abandoned them and returned Fast. 

The three dominant frocesses of historic American life 
may be compared to the three dominant American philoso- 
phies. The ideals of the explorer and the pioneer may be 
compared to the self-reliant transcendentalism of Emerson 
and Thoreau; those of the settler and farmer to the pragma- 
tism of James and Dewey; and those of the back-trailer to the 
later Journals of Alcott, and the new humanism of Babbitt 
and More. Like Emerson, Alcott recognized that pure indi- 
vidualism and interminable pioneering were not enough. But 
Emerson lived with his new ideas, developed them, and per- 
fected them by the pragmatic test of experience,*® while Al- 
cott often abandoned his ideas for the traditions of the past. 


87 Pedlar’s Progress, 514. Here, as always, Professor Shepard suggests 
clearly the contradictions of Alcott’s career, but does not follow them to their 
logical conclusions. 

38 Pedlar’s » 493- 

39 Cf. F. I. Carpenter, “William James and Emerson,” in American Litera- 
ture, 1, 39 ff. (March, 1939). 
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Alcott lacked utterly the pragmatic respect for experience 
which is perhaps the chief characteristic of the typical Ameri- 
can, and even of the typical American transcendentalist. Like 
Emerson and Thoreau, Alcott followed his intuitions and 
explored new ideas in the “West.” But unlike them, he re- 
fused to submit those ideas to the gradual test of experience. 
He refused to plow the wilderness of the mind. Instead, he 
touched it with his magic wand, commanding it to bloom. 
When it did not, he declared it barren. 

Alcott’s anti-pragmatic bias has seldom been recognized, 
because he often clothed his thought in the words of the later 
pragmatism. For instance, his early exhortations to self- 
reliance repeated the words “practise,” “act,” “do,” “prac- 
tical thought,” and “principles of action”; and his later 
Journals were still demanding “instrumental action for 
theism,” and declaring “the dread facts of the Personality.” 
But what he called “the dread facts” were never “facts experi- 
enced individually,” as were those of Emerson.” 

Alcott has been called a proponent of “progressive educa- 
tion,” and certainly his educational theories and practice con- 
tributed richly to the movement we know by that name. But 
neither his theories nor his practice were consistently “pro- 
gressive’’—they often became reactionary. In 1847, long after 
the failure of his Temple School, he attended a meeting of 
“The Teachers’ Institute, under the supervision of Horace 
Mann,...to see what the State is doing for the rising gen- 
eration.” * His comment was typical: “The time was passed 
in an exhibition of methods,” he complained, “with the least 
reference to the principles of the mind or the philosophy of 
culture; and the hope of improving the state of mankind by 
these tardy and circuitous means seemed visionary.” Pro- 
foundly scornful of such base considerations as means and 
methods, Alcott reversed the ordinary standards of value. 


40 Journals, 485. 
41 Journals, 195. 
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To him, the pragmatists seemed visionary, and the absolutists 
practical. Desiring to speak to this Teachers’ Institute, he was 
informed that his “political opinions were deemed hostile to 
the existence of the State.” Like many absolute idealists, he 
rejected, and found himself rejected by, the progressive prag- 
matists. 

Alcott had ideas, and sometimes had the courage to act 
upon them. But he refused to modify them when they seemed 
impracticable, or to consider the means by which they might 
eventually be realized. Thus he denied the principle common 
to Emerson and to pragmatists: “by mutual reaction of 
thought and life, to make thought solid, and life wise.” ” 
Instead, he offered his ideas to “life,” and when “life” rejected 
them, he himself reluctantly rejected them. A tentative fron- 
tiersman of the mind, he never sank his roots into Western 
soil, but returned to the genteel traditions of the conservative 
East. 


42 Emerson’s Works, 1, 181. 











A NEW ENGLANDER ON THE ROaw 
TO OREGON 


WILBUR L. SCHRAMM 


F there is an excuse for taking another critical glance at 

Francis Parkman’s The Oregon Trail after ninety years, 
the excuse must lie in the very solidity of its reputation. 
The amazing thing about the book is the way it has lasted. 
The circumstances of its writing gave scant promise that it 
would be a best-seller. Parkman wrote it when he was barely 
twenty-three, and saw it in print long before he was twenty- 
four. Its subject matter was not the epic struggle of two 
nations for a continent, which his later books were to describe, 
but merely the vacation lark of two boys just out of college. 
Furthermore, Parkman’s failing health forced him to dictate 
the book to his cousin and to forego even the opportunity of 
correcting the proofs. Yet despite these circumstances it 
caught the public favor almost at once, was given a great 
boost by the gold rush of 1849—it had been renamed The 
California and Oregon Trail!,—and has sold steadily ever 
since, outranking all its author’s other books in popularity 
and never ceasing to delight both schoolboys and adults. 

It would have been interesting to read a review of the 
book written in 1848 by a Westerner who was well acquainted 
both with Parkman’s trails and with the history being made 
on them—by Jim Bridger, for instance. In 1848, however, 
most Westerners were engaged in making history, not in 
writing about it. By the time Western men began to review 
Boston books, cities had been built on Parkman's camp sites, 
the Oregon trail was history, and the critical reputation of 
Parkman’s story had frozen and set. This paper is neither an 
attempt to attack that long reputation nor a conjecture as to 
what Jim Bridger might have said in any of the twelve or fif- 
teen tongues he commanded so vigorously; but it is an attempt 
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to contribute a few notes toward the more complete under- 
standing and the fairer evaluation of The Oregon Trail, 
from the viewpoint of a Westerner who has traveled, by motor, 
horse, or foot, over almost all the ground Parkman traversed 
west of St. Louis, and who has utilized all available contem- 
porary maps and accounts in order to discover exactly what 
young Parkman and young Shaw found on the plains that 
summer of 1846 when they disembarked from the steamboat 
Radnor at Kansas Landing. 


I 


To anyone who has thus examined The Oregon Trail in 
the light of its setting, two circumstances are almost equally 
surprising: how much material Parkman brought back and 
how much he missed. 

His descriptions are uniformly excellent. It is possible even 
now to stand on the hills overlooking Laramie Creek, a few 
miles above Chugwater, and to be quite sure, with no other 
guide than The Oregon Trail’s description of the place,’ 
that one is looking down on Parkman’s old campground. 
His mountains, his prairies, and his buffalo are as good as any 
in the literature of the period. His Indians are incomparable. 
Parkman went to the plains, he said, “with a view of studying 
the manners and character of Indians in their primitive 
state.” *? How well he succeeded we can judge by the number 
of unforgettable portraits in the book: old Meene-Seela 
gliding out of the tent to join the younger men at war; the 
Hail-Storm hunting buffalo; the dog feasts; the pipes; the 
wild cavalcade of Indians streaming down a narrow mountain 
gorge with “paint and war-plumes, fluttering trophies and 
savage embroidery, bows, arrows, lances, and shields.” * Park- 
man reproduced equally well the experience of spending three 
weeks in the company of five hundred savages and the experi- 
Tt The Oregon Trail, Centenary Edition (Boston, 1925), 144-146. 

2 Preface to the first edition. 
3 Oregon Trail, 241-246, 254-255, 300-302, 337, and passim. 
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ence of traveling two weeks over the dry plains without seeing 
a human being other than the members of his small party.‘ 
Scenes like those represent a rich harvest for a young man 
to bring back from five months in a strange country. 

Yet it is hard to read the book without occasionally feel- 
ing regret that Parkman neglected so many opportunities. 
Thrown into the heart of the Westward movement, he 
missed both its drama and its significance. In 1872, he con- 
fessed ruefully, “We did not dream how Commerce and 
Gold would breed nations along the Pacific, the disenchanting 
screech of the locomotive break the spell of weird mysterious 
mountains, woman's right invade the fastnesses of the Arapa- 
hoes. ... We were no prophets to foresee all this.” > Pioneers 
repelled him, and the pictures of them which he puts into the 
book were taken usually without his seeking, and colored by 
his dislike. Similarly, thrown by what would seem to be his- 
torians’ luck into the path of the Mormons fleeing from 
Nauvoo to their New Jerusalem beside Salt Lake, his only 
reaction to that dramatic material was an echo of the common 
Gentile aversion and an earnest attempt to give the Mormons 
a wide berth. He traded horses with Paul Dorion but appar- 
ently never asked him about his mother, who was described 
so eloquently in Astoria and who was, after Sacajawea, the 
most famous Indian woman in the history of Western settle- 
ment.® He spent some time with “Old Vaskiss” at Fort Lara- 
mie, but nothing is said in the book about Vasquez’ famous 
business partner, Jim Bridger.*? The Indians he sought out; 
the Mormons and pioneers he neglected. 

One reason for this neglect must have been the aristocratic 


4 Oregon Trail, Chapters XIII-XIX and Chapter XX, respectively. 

5 Oregon Trail, xiv (preface to the fourth edition). Parkman also ad- 
mitted, “We knew that a few fanatical outcasts were groping their way across 
the plains to seek an asylum from Gentile prosecution; but we did not imagine 
that the polygamous hordes of Mormons would rear a swarming Jerusalem 
in the bosom of solitude itself.” 

6 Oregon Trail, 151-156, 343, and-352. 

7 Oregon Trail, 119, 122, 128, and 139. 
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temper which led him ever to distrust the common people.* 
A more important reason must have been his notable devo- 
tion to the career and subject which he had already chosen 
and to which he dedicated the remainder of his life.* For the 
books he was to write he needed to know Indians in their 
savage state. The Westward movement, on the other hand, 
nowhere entered his plans for writing. Therefore, no hardship 
was great enough to prevent him from finding Indians and 
studying them, while the whole Westward story around him 
clamored in vain for telling. To our list of the unwritten 
masterpieces of great authors, already containing such works 
as Milton’s King Arthur and Keats's epic, we must sadly add 
The Story of the Western Settlement told in the colorful 
rhetoric of Francis Parkman. 


II 


Several brief notes are worth adding to the lore of The 
Oregon Trail in order to correct common misapprehensions. 

There is some disagreement as to how lonely Parkman's 
excursion really was, whether he was a solitary traveler in 
a vast wilderness or whether he traversed a trail which was 
about as lonely as Broadway (as might be gathered from some 
descriptions during the gold rushes). Neither is quite true of 
1846. Parkman went over the trail in the sixth year of its 
use. The first wagons had gone over in 1830, but no signifi- 
cant immigration had begun until 1841. By 1846 the traffic 
had not grown to such dimensions as were reached in 1849 and 
1850—20,000 left Missouri in April of 1849, and many thou- 
sands more in May; at least 100,000 had used the trail by 
1852—but on the other hand neither was the trail a lonely 
place. By a conservative estimate, 2000 settlers left for Oregon 
in the spring of 1846.’° There were always traders and scouts 
~S Wilbur L. Schramm, Francis Parkman (New York, 1938), 1x-lxxvii. 

® The Oregon Trail, xv (preface to the fourth edition). 

10 For a concise and reasonably accurate summary of immigration over the 


Oregon trail, see The Oregon Trail, compiled and written by the Federal 
Writers’ Project (New York, 1939), 224-227. 
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on the trail, and the procession was swelled in this particular 
year by some of the Mormons from Nauvoo, most of whom 
kept north of the Platte, though always within a few miles of 
the Oregon trail itself, which ran south of the Platte. Park- 
man, we may say, found the Oregon trail neither lonely nor 
crowded. 

But the Oregon trail was only a part of his long trip. The 
second leg, from Fort Laramie to Bent’s Fort, was quite 
lonely—and fortunately so for him."! The third leg, from 
Bent’s Fort to Westport by way of the Santa Fe trail, was 
frequented by soldiers and supply trains.’ 

Perhaps it has been the influence of the title that has kept 
us from realizing how importantly other trails than the Ore- 
gon figure in Parkman’s narrative. The California trail hardly 
counts, even though it got into a later title of the book. It was 
identical with the Oregon as far as south-central Idaho, 
whence the Oregon turned northwest toward the Columbia, 
and the California southwest toward the gold fields. But 
Parkman traveled the Santa Fe trail during all of his long 
sweep northeast from Bent’s Fort to the Missouri; he crossed 
the great Pawnee trail, and traveled on several less famous 
Indian trails in Wyoming. Thus he was able to see three 
kinds of travel and three kinds of travelers. The Oregon trail 
was at that time purely a settlers’ road to the trans-mountain 
West; the Santa Fe was, from its very beginning, a trade route 
to the Spanish Southwest; the Indian trails were those by 
which war and hunting parties moved to their objectives. 
Many of the Oregon travelers were farmers whose wagons 
groaned under a load of chicken coops and farm implements, 
mahogany furniture and kitchen utensils, and whose farm 
animals trudged beside the wagons. Most of these immigrants 
"tt See The Oregon Trail, 358-359: “During this time we all hoped that 
we might not meet a single human being, for should we encounter any, they 
would in all probability be enemies, in whose eyes our rifles would be our 
only passports.” For more than a fortnight they saw no human beings other 


than their own party. 
12 Oregon Trail, Chapters xxi et seq. 
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brought their families with them. Their caravans were loosely 
organized because they were formed on the spur of the mo- 
ment and for convenience only; the travelers planned to be 
together only until they reached the free land west of the 
mountains. The Santa Fe caravans, on the other hand, were 
minutely organized, kept under near-military discipline by 
responsible business men who in one year alone, 1843, trans- 
ported $450,000 worth of goods over the trail.’* Concerning 
the traffic which moved over the Indian trails Parkman is 
himself the best reference. 

Of the Oregon trail’s 2020 miles, Parkman traveled a little 
more than 600; of the Santa Fe’s 780, a little more than 500."* 
He missed the parts of both trails which were for historic and 
scenic reasons probably most exciting. Independence Rock, 
“the register of the desert,” as Father De Smet called it, on 
which all westbound pioneers wrote their names; Devil's 
Gate in central Wyoming; South Pass in the Rockies; the hot 
springs and geyser country; the rugged mountain scenery of 
Idaho and Oregon; and the Columbia River gorge—all these 
lay beyond his farthest west on the Oregon trail. The Cimar- 
ron desert, the New Mexico desert, and the Spanish and 
Indian towns all lay beyond him on the Santa Fe. 

But lest we think Parkman’s trip dull, we must not forget 
that he traveled through the most dangerous Indian country 
in the West. The Indians beyond South Pass were friendly 
to the whites; the Indians in the Southwest had beer subju- 
gated by the Spaniards. One need only read the notes on 
Preuss’ maps of Fremont’s expedition, published in the very 
year of Parkman’s trip, to see how different was the situation 
on the plains between the Missouri and the Rockies: 


13 According to Josiah Gregg, “Commerce of the Prairies,” reprinted in 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, Early Western Travels (Cleveland, 1904-1907). 

14 Parkman said that Fort Laramie was about 700 miles from the Missouri; 
Preuss, who made Fremont’s maps, called it 640. Gregg said that it was 387 
miles from the Missouri to the Cimarron Crossing, where one fork of the 
trail turned south; from Cimarron Crossing to Bent’s Fort was another 143 
miles, making a total of 530. 
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[Central Nebraska] Good guard ought to be kept. Pawnees, if 
they do not kill, will at least take what they can from the travel- 
lers by force if they are strong enough, and by stealth if too weak 
to act openly. 

[Western Nebraska and Wyoming] Good guards ought to be 
kept all the way. Sioux Indians are not to be trusted. 


It will be remembered also that the Sioux Indians with whom 
Parkman traveled in Wyoming feared attack by the Snakes,’* 
that Parkman spent all the lonely journey south to Pueblo 
in fearful anticipation of an attack by the Arapahoes,"’ and 
that he detoured considerably along the Arkansas to avoid 
Arapahoes, Pawnees, and Comanches."* It was with more than 
one connotation that Parkman marveled: “Am I... the same 
man who a few months since, was seated, a quiet student of 
belles-lettres, in a cushioned arm-chair by a sea-coal fire?’’ ” 


Ill 


It may be useful to record, with somewhat greater definite- 
ness than has ever before been possible, an account of the 
route Parkman followed on his Western trip. 

On the twenty-eighth of April he left St. Louis on the steam- 
boat Radnor.” By May 3g or 4 he began to see signs along the 
river bank of the Westward movement.” On May 5 or 6 he 
disembarked at Kansas Landing (Kansas City), having sailed 
about 500 miles on the Missouri River. He took a wagon to 
Westport and lodged at the Harris House, which stood near 
what is now the corner of Fortieth and Main Streets, Kansas 


15 Topographical Map of the Road from Missouri to Oregon, compiled by 
Charles Preuss by order of the Senate of the United States (Baltimore, 1846). 

16 Oregon Trail, 258. 

17 See above, note 11. 

18 Oregon Trail, 452-453- 

19 Omitted from the fourth and later editions. See James C. Bowman's 
edition (New York, 1924), 196. 

20 Oregon Trail, 3. 

21 Oregon Trail, 5-6. 
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City.” Soon after the twelfth of May he assembled his equip- 
ment and started out along the south bank of the Kansas 
River. He camped the first night at the Lower Delaware 
Crossing, ferried over, and took the military road to Fort 
Leavenworth, where he remained several days.” 

On the twenty-third of May, he tells us—although the date 
is apparently a misstatement, for he says later that he arrived 
at the Big Blue River on May 23—he “jumped off.” * At once 
the inexperienced “navigators” of the party began to have 
trouble plotting their course along the plains. They made a 
circular movement and found themselves once again within 
hailing distance of Leavenworth. Then they started west 
toward the main Oregon trail, which ran for a while along 
the Kansas River, only to find that they were on an Indian 
trail, had borne too far to the north, and had no alternative 
except to join the St. Joseph trail, one of the many “feeders” 
of the Oregon trail. When they had traveled about forty 
miles from Leavenworth, Parkman’s horse ran away and led 
its master a long chase, a chase that led probably through 
modern Jackson and Atchison Counties, Kansas. The next 
day after this adventure they came to the St. Joseph trail 
and turned straight westward on a line between St. Joseph, 
Missouri, and Marysville, Kansas. It was the twenty-third of 
May (again!) when they encamped near the junction of this 
trail with the Oregon.** They joined the main trail, crossed 
the Big Blue River near modern Marysville, and turned north- 
west, following a line parallel to the Little Blue and heading 
in the general direction of modern Kearney, Nebraska. Some- 
where near the point where the trail crossed into Nebraska 
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22 Oregon Trail, 6. 

23 Oregon Trail, 10-28. 

24 Oregon Trail, 33. The second mention of May 23 is more likely to be 
the correct one, because a start from Leavenworth on May 23 would allow 
hardly enough time to reach the Platte (approximately goo miles) by June 1 
or 2. 

25 Oregon Trail, 34-46. 

26 Oregon Trail, 64. 
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at the southwest corner of Gage County, they saw the grave 
of Mary Ellis.27 They must have been almost on the border 
when they met for the first time an immigrant caravan and 
heard the familiar salutation, “Are ye for Oregon, or Cali- 
fornia?” ** Somewhere near the Little Blue and probably a 
little west of modern Fairbury, Nebraska, they crossed the 
famous Pawnee trail, which led south from the Platte. They 
passed over the sites of Oak and Spring Ranch. A little north 
of the present village of Ayr, Nebraska, they left the Little 
Blue and traveled across waterless country toward the Platte, 
reaching it early in June, near Kearney.” They had traveled 
about 300 miles. 

The rest of the trip to Fort Laramie lay along the south 
bank of this river. The Mormons were traveling the north 
bank, where Routes 30 and 26 now run. Soon the sagebrush 
country succeeded the fertile plains. On June 6 and 7 they 
went buffalo hunting® and on June 8 at 11 a.m. they reached 
the South Platte at the “usual fording-place.” ** There were 
several “usual” fording places. The one which appears to 
have been used by Parkman was the Lower California Cross- 
ing, a few miles west of Brule. If Parkman’s party forded the 
river at this point, the buffalo hunt probably occurred in 
Perkins and Keith Counties, Nebraska. 

From the ford, they cut across the country to the north 
fork of the Platte, reaching it a little west of the present 
village of Lewellen.*? Three days later they camped beside 
the famous spring on Scott’s Bluff.** The Bluff was one of 
two famous landmarks on the trail east of Fort Laramie; 
Parkman says nothing whatever of the other, Chimney Rock, 
which towered like a church steeple hundreds of feet above 


27 Oregon Trail, 65. 
28 Oregon Trail, 66. 
29 Oregon Trail, 74-76. 
30 Oregon Trail, 81-99. 
31 Oregon Trail, 100. 
32 Oregon Trail, 107. 
83 Oregon Trail, 108. 
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the plain. Just beyond the western edge of Scott's Bluff they 
came to Old Smoke’s Indian village. Seven miles from 
the Fort they visited Richard's (often spelled as pronounced, 
Reshaw) trading camp.” Then they forded Laramie Creek 
and arrived at the Fort itself, several miles south of the pres- 
ent town of Fort Laramie, about the middle of June.** 

On his third night at the fort, Parkman was attacked by 
the army dysentery, an ailment which remained with him all 
the rest of his time on the prairie and might easily have added 
his gravestone to the many already visible beside the trail. 
But on the twentieth of June he left the fort, hoping to meet 
a large band of Sioux Indians who were thought to be plan- 
ning war.** He rode up the south side of Laramie Creek, 
three miles beyond the mouth of Chugwater, eighteen miles 
from the fort, and made camp. Growing impatient, he went 
to the fort, then returned to the camp. He was joined by a 
band of Indians, but not by the main party he was seeking. 
On July 1 he broke camp,™ traveled with the Indians for one 
day, camped beside Laramie Creek, and then forded it and 
set his course northwest toward LaBonte’s camp, which stood 
on the south bank of the Platte between the present Douglas 
and Orin, Wyoming, forty miles from Fort Laramie. On this 
trip, Parkman must have passed near Warm Springs, the 
immigrants’ natural laundry tub, but he makes no mention 
of it. At LaBonte’s camp he found no trace of the Indian 
council he was seeking. Ill and disappointed, he might well 
have retraced his steps toward the east. He chose instead 
to undertake the most dangerous and least charted part of his 
trip. With but one companion, he set out for the Black Hills 
to seek the Indians.*® 

These mountains, of course, were not the South Dakota 
$4 Oregon Trail, 109-114. 

35 Oregon Trail, 115-118. 

36 Oregon Trail, 118-119. 

37 Oregon Trail, 142. 


38 Oregon Trail, 195. 
39 Oregon Trail, 207 et seq. 
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range we now call the Black Hills. In 1846 the South Dakota 
mountains were sacred hunting grounds of the Indians, 
almost entirely unexplored by the white men. Maps of that 
date gave the name Black Hills to the Laramie Mountains, 
which lie in Wyoming to the west of Fort Laramie. Parkman 
made his way south along the rugged eastern slopes of these 
mountains. Here, there is perhaps nothing to be gained by 
identifying, in so far as that is possible, his mountain camps 
and trails. Crossing ranges and making his way through gaps, 
he came at last upon Bull Bear's Indian village, encamped 
upon a treeless plain beside Laramie Creek. He found the 
Indians about July 12 and remained with them until August 
2. They took him as far west as the Medicine Bow range 
to hunt buffalo and then into the Laramie Mountains to cut 
tent poles. Most of their traveling was apparently in the wild 
triangle now bounded by the cities of Torrington, Laramie, 
and Wheatland. Parkman may have seen Como Bluff, where 
one of the world’s largest dinosaur deposits was later discov- 
ered, and he was in a country famous for Indian massacres 
and fabulous deeds of hunting. But he had an engagement to 
keep at the fort. On the night of August 1, amidst the eastern 
ranges of the Laramie Mountains, he smoked a farewell pipe 
with the Indians, left them the following afternoon, and 
camped that night beside Laramie Creek, near the mouth of 
Chugwater. It was apparently August 3 when he returned to 
Fort Laramie and once more enjoyed civilized cooking, a 
comfortable bed, the companionship of white men of his 
own class, and the poems of Lord Byron.*! 

In the early afternoon of August 4, Parkman's party left 
the fort and rode south through the arid basin then called 
Goche’s Hole.*? They saw mirages and had difficulty finding 
water, and were happy to join a friendly trader in his camp 
on Horse Creek, in a bend of the stream which may even 

40 Oregon Trail, 231-343. 


41 Oregon Trail, 344-345. 
42 Oregon Trail, 348. 
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now be identified with some confidence. Here Parkman saw 
the midnight dance of the Indian Stronghearts and heard 
from an Indian a story which led him to believe that the 
United States had declared war with Mexico. When the party 
left for the Pueblo, 300 miles south, they hoped sincerely 
that they should see no other human being, for any such per- 
son would almost certainly be an enemy. They passed near 
modern Cheyenne, forded the South Platte for the second 
time that summer, rested by the ruins of Fort St. Vrain, 
where St. Vrain Creek enters the South Platte, looked up 
with admiration at Long’s Peak, and about August 14 or 15 
crossed Cherry Creek where it joins the South Platte.” A few 
years later, the city of Denver was rising around that same 
junction. All this time, Parkman’s party had been riding 
through dry country not far east of the Rocky Mountain 
front. About August 17 they saw Pike’s Peak, white with 
snow, and that night camped very near the site of Colorado 
Springs.** Leaving the mountains behind, they rode along 
the banks of the stream called La Fontaine qui Bouille, now 
Fountain Creek, to the place where several pueblos stood on 
the site of modern Pueblo, Colorado.’ Here they heard the 
war news, visited a Mormon settlement, talked with their 
old friend Richard, then left for Bent’s Fort, seventy-five 
miles down the Arkansas River. 

Bent’s Fort, near modern Las Animas, Colorado, was a gov- 
ernment commissary for the Mexican War. It was, further- 
more, an important station on the Santa Fe trail, and when 
Parkman reached it he knew that he would have a well- 
broken trail back to civilization; the lonely part of his trip 
was past. The danger from Indians was not over, however, 
nor did Parkman especially relish the company of the undis- 
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43 Oregon Trail, 364. 
44 Oregon Trail, 365. 
45 Oregon Trail, 366. 
46 Oregon Trail, 367-369. 
47 Oregon Trail, 370. 
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ciplined army recruits whom he frequently fell in with on the 
trail. 

The party left Bent’s Fort on August 27, moved along the 
north bank of the Arkansas, met frequent wagon trains and 
detachments of soldiers, enjoyed a great buffalo hunt in 
western Kansas, at length passed through the famous Caches— 
a little east of present Fort Dodge, Kansas—and turned north 
with the great bend of the river.** Somewhere in this territory 
they followed the advice of westbound caravans and left the 
river to travel about sixty miles across the open prairie, in 
order to avoid dangerous Indians. They met the great caravan 
of Mormon troops in the government service, but paid it as 
little attention as possible. Returning to the river, they fol- 
lowed its sandy banks to the great bend, a little east of the 
present town of Great Bend, where Pawnee Rock invited 
them to carve their names in its soft sandstone.*® Then they 
followed the Santa Fe trail 265 miles northeast to Westport. 
By the time they had crossed the Little Arkansas they were 
once again back on the grassy prairie, off the gritty and deso- 
late plains. They passed through Council Grove, now a city, 
then a luxuriant forest, where Santa Fe caravans organized 
and made final preparations before “jumping off” on the 650 
miles before them. There were several trails leading from 
Council Grove to the Missouri towns. On the one Parkman’s 
party chose, they may have passed that most famous of all 
road signs in American history: the point where the Oregon 
trail branched off the Santa Fe, its fork marked simply by 
the legend, “Road to Oregon.” 

It must have been early in October when they arrived 
again in St. Louis after an eight-day boat trip from Kansas 
Landing. They had traveled only a little less than 3000 


48 Oregon Trail, 388 et seq. 

49 Like Independence Rock in Wyoming, Pawnee Rock was a sort of 
register for travelers. If Parkman carved his name or initials in the rock, 
he says nothing about it. 
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miles, 1000 of them by boat, in five states: Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and Colorado. 


IV 


Something may still be added to Parkman’s account of 
how the Oregon trail actually looked in 1846. 

The trail was neither a pathless wilderness nor a graded 
boulevard. It was, of course, not an easy place to get lost in, 
because it lay mostly along the banks of streams. From West- 
port to Fort Laramie there were not more than fifty miles in 
which the traveler could not take his bearings from the Kansas 
River, the Little Blue, or the Platte. The only time when 
Parkman's party lost the route was when it disdained the 
established trail and tried to cut across country from Leaven- 
worth. The function of guides on such a trip as this was not 
so much to point out the trail as to lead the party to good 
watering places, to help provide fresh meat, and to take charge 
in emergencies. 

On the other hand, the great immigrations of 1849 and the 
years following had not yet cut the wagon ruts in solid rock 
which have become our favorite pictures of the trail, or beaten 
the road down the slopes far below the surrounding surface 
and so bruised the ground that it would never again grow 
vegetation; nor were the caravans raising such great clouds 
of dust over the plains that, as Ezra Meeker described the 
scene in 1852, one could see barely fifty feet in front of him. 
Francis Parkman found a trail that was in some places twenty 
feet wide, in other places twenty miles. Where there was only 
a narrow defile, the hooves of the oxen had packed the earth 
hard and the wagons had worn deep ruts. Where there was 
gumbo to be crossed, the wagons would spread out in order 
“30 This figure is arrived at somewhat arbitrarily by totaling estimated 
distances: Westport to Fort Laramie, 640 miles; Fort Laramie to Bent’s Fort, 
445; Bent’s Fort to Westport, 530: Parkman’s travels in Wyoming and short 
discursions from the route at other places, 250 miles: total, 1865; plus two 


500-mile trips on the Missouri River between St. Louis and Kansas Landing: 
total, 2865. 
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not to wear deep holes in the slough, and there would be 
many tracks. Where the course ran over flat plains or along 
the broad sandy bottoms of rivers, the wagons would often 
spread out over a front several miles in width, following the 
path and pace that best suited the individual driver, and 
avoiding dust. For every stream there were several possible 
crossings, and all along the trail were numerous feeders and 
cut-offs, so that any traveler from Missouri to Oregon had 
the opportunity to exercise a great deal of personal initiative. 
There was, indeed, no grand boulevard from Westport to 
Walla Walla, but there was a trail marked with graves and 
the ashes of campfires and discarded articles of equipment 
and delineated by streams and natural landmarks, even where 
it was not worn into a firm wagon road. 

The first part of Parkman's trip was through luxuriant 
land where wood, grass, and water were always available. 
Within a few miles he passed into the open prairie, where 
the grass, sometimes head-high, blew in waves like the ocean, 
and like the ocean, seemed to take part of its color from the 
sky. This was a country of magnificent expanses. But wood 
became scarcer. Willow groves were found less frequently 
along streams, and buffalo chips had to be used for fuel unless 
one could find driftwood. When Parkman reached the Platte 
he had left the fertile prairie behind him and was on the 
barren sagebrush plains, where sandstone castles reared up 
in fantastic shapes along the rivers. This, according to the 
maps of that day, was the Great American Desert. The soil 
was gritty and sandy, hard on shoes and hard on the hooves 
of animals. Grass was scanty, cactus and sagebrush taking its 
place. The sandstone hills were in some places nearly white, 
in others stained red or black. Parkman traveled in this kind 
of country, except for his mountain climbing in Wyoming, 
until on his return trip he passed the middle of Kansas and 
found himself again amidst prairie grass, which was easier on 
the feet, but left shoes as slippery as ice skates. 
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But our annotation of what Parkman saw on his trip need 
go no farther. When one examines his description of the 
natural surroundings of the trail, one can only admire the 
fineness of the observation and the skill of the restrained 
rhetoric. One wonders how many twenty-three-year-old, vaca- 
tion-bound strangers to the West could have done so well, 
even as one wonders how many youths would have been will- 
ing, in order to prepare themselves for a career, to face the 
American Desert and to ride 2000 miles on horseback in 
unfamiliar solitudes among the most dangerous Indians on 
the continent. 











E. A. ROBINSON AND THE COSMIC CHILL 


HYATT HOWE WAGGONER 


HE most persistent theme in the poetry of Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson is the problem of man’s place in the 
universe—one which he shared with other thoughtful minds 
in his generation. John Burroughs, in the mid-nineties, wrote: 


Feeling, emotion, falls helpless before the revelations of sci- 
ence.... The universe is going its own way with no thought of 
us. ... This discovery sends the cosmic chill, with which so many 
of us are familiar in these days.* 


For this cosmic chill Robinson, in the first poem in his first 
regularly published volume, The Children of the Night, and 
again in the last poem he published before his death, attempt- 
ed to set forth a remedy. Moreover, poem after poem between 
gave evidence of his preoccupation with the “revelations of 
science.” After the appearance of Captain Craig in 1902, both 
his consideration of the problem and his final solution of it 
are conditioned by the same conception of the universe so 
eloquently set forth by Bertrand Russell in “A Free Man’s 
Worship,” in 1903. From this time on, Robinson was pain- 
fully aware of the significant question that sprang inevitably 
from the interpretation of natural science which to Russell 
seemed the only honest one: 


That man is the product of causes that had no prevision of the 
end they were achieving; that his origin, his growth, his hopes 
and fears, his loves and beliefs are but the outcome of accidental 
collocations of atoms; that no fire, no heroism, no intensity of 
thought and feeling, can preserve an individual life beyond the 
grave; that all the labours of the ages, all the devotion, all the 
inspiration, all the noonday brightness of human genius, are 
destined to extinction in the vast death of the solar system, and 


1 The Light of Day: Religious Discussions and Criticism from the Natural- 
ist’s Point of View (Boston, 1900), 119. 
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that the whole temple of man’s achievement must inevitably be 
buried beneath the debris of a universe in ruins—all these things, 
if not quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain, that no 
philosophy which rejects them can hope to stand. Only within 
the scaffolding of these truths, only on the firm foundation of 
unyielding despair, can the soul's habitation henceforth be safely 
built. 

How, in such an alien and inhuman world, can so powerless 
a creature as Man preserve his aspirations untarnished? ? 
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Robinson's lifelong attempt to build the habitation of his 
soul on some foundation other than the “unyielding despair” 
recommended by Russell forms an episode in the larger story 
of the impact of science on thinking men of the last century 
and of our own, a story with which, in a general way, we are 
all familiar. But Robinson's reaction has a peculiar interest 
for us, an interest beyond that which inheres in it as merely 
a bit of concrete evidence for a generalized concept about cul- 
tural history. For his poetry has perhaps been as often misin- 
terpreted, as grossly misunderstood, as that of any other Amer- 
ican poet. For a generation it was usual for critics either to 
deplore Robinson's “pessimism” or to applaud it as intellec- 
tual honesty, and largely because of it, to welcome him to 
that group of writers who, in the second and third decades 
of this century, prided themselves on having put away false 
hopes and having faced the unpleasant facts. More recently, 
Professor David Brown* and Professor Floyd Stovall* have 
showed us the strand of “optimism” in the tragedies; and 
Frederic I. Carpenter has pointed out the transcendental ele* 

2 “A Free Man’s Worship,” Mysticism and Logic (London, 1921), 47-48. 
The essay was first published in The Independent Review in 1903. Possibly 
the best general discussion of the philosophic reactions to the mechanistic 
world-view is that in J. H. Randall’s The Making of the Modern Mind (Bos- 
ton, 1926), Chapter XXI. See especially the part of the chapter called “Escape 
from the Alien World into Philosophic Idealism,” 574 ff. 

3 “Robinson’s Later Poems,” New England Quarterly, x, 487-503 (Sep- 
tember, 1937). 

4 “The Optimism behind Robinson's Tragedies,” American Literature, x, 
1-23 (March, 1938). 
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ments in “Tristram.”* Altogether, he has been interpreted 
as a fatalist, a pessimist, an intellectual brother of Dreiser, a 
Victorian, an optimist. A brief survey of some of the aspects 
of Robinson's reaction to science may throw a little light on 
this critical confusion, at the same time that it supplies a bit 
more evidence for the historian of general movements in 
literature. 


I 


Enough is now known of Robinson's childhood and youth 
to justify at least a conjecture as to when and how he became 
aware of the main current of contemporary thought and its 
significance for the problem of man’s place in the universe. 
Hagedorn tells us that the boy early showed a tendency 
toward brooding melancholy, and that he “looked at life 
across the emblems of death, trying to find out what it meant 
from the foreshortened perspective of the graveyard.” * Added 
to this melancholy were shyness and an increasing sense of 
inferiority. Robinson himself has said of these years that he 
would sit in a rocking-chair for hours “and wonder... why 
the deuce I should ever have been born.” * There were periods 
of great loneliness, made more terrible by his sensitivity to 
the pain he saw all around him, in his family and in Gardiner. 
Nor was he free from physical suffering himself; a blow on 
the ear suffered in school in childhood gave him pain and, 
worse, caused him great anxiety, for the doctors warned that 
the deafness in one ear which resulted might be only the 
first step in a progression that could end in death or insanity. 
Oppressed, then, by periods of severe pain, filled with premo- 
nitions of early death or insanity, lonely, and fearfully aware 
of all the suffering of those dearest to him (his brother Dean 
was a tragic failure; his father was ending a sturdy life with 


5 “Tristram the Transcendent,” New England Quarterly, xi, 501-523. 

6 Hermann Hagedorn, Edwin Arlington Robinson, A Biography (New 
York, 1938), 18. 

7 Hagedorn, 18. 
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a lingering death; his mother was unhappy, frustrated by 
the suffering of her son and husband), Robinson, at the age 
of twenty, was not one to remain complacently immune to 
the pessimism in the air. 

Even before going to college he had ample opportunity, 
through his reading, to become acquainted with the new 
temper of thought. Hagedorn, in his chapter on the years 
from 1889 to 1891, tells that among the writers whom Robin- 
son most enjoyed in his voluminous reading were Swinburne, 
Matthew Arnold, Hardy, and Housman. And once he had 
started his two-year Harvard career, his opportunities to feel 
the spirit that was soon to produce Haeckel’s Riddle of the 
Universe and Russell's “A Free Man’s Worship” were 
doubled, for now reading was supplemented by personal 
contacts. He probably got less of this insidious new spirit 
from his classes than from his friends, but he got something 
from both. In high school he had taken the scientific course 
to avoid Greek, and though he had no real interest in science, 
had found that chemistry amused him and that the course was 
easy and fairly pleasant; at Harvard, however, the going was 
harder. His courses were mostly in the field of English, but 
from a sense of duty he included also logic, psychology, and 
the history of philosophy. Though he “hated” logic “worse 
than hell itself’ and disliked the other two, he could hardly 
have studied philosophy and psychology without becoming 
more fully aware of the philosophic import of science.* 

Robinson’s distaste for abstract, systematic thought made 
him somewhat resistant to the influence of his courses, but 
this is not true of the influence of his friends. With them he 
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8 Only one attempt seems to have been made to trace the possible influ- 
ence of James and Royce on Robinson's philosophy: L. S. Morris, in The 
Poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1923), sets forth the thesis 
that Robinson’s thought may be described as absolute idealism and may be 
traced back to Royce. For more recent analyses of Robinson’s thought, see 
David Brown, “Robinson’s Later Poems,” New England Quarterly, x, 487- 
503 (September, 1937); Floyd Stovall, “The Optimism behind Robinson’s 
Tragedies,” American Literature, x, 1-23 (March, 1938); and Frederic I. 
Carpenter, “Tristram the Transcendent.” 
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met frequently—the group called itself the “Corncob Club”— 
to “debate the dicta of Gates or Wendell or Royce or the 
fruits of their own reading.” ® Philosophy was an ever-recur- 
rent topic for heated discussion by the group, and such discus- 
sions gave Robinson more than a taste of agnosticism and 
materialism, for Mowry Saben, who “dominated the discus- 
sions,” had absorbed the new radicalism thoroughly. 


Robinson, silent, repressed, felt a new sense of life stirring in 
him at the luxuriant outpouring of Saben’s pagan gospel. 

He was lonely, and hungry for friendship, and let the dynamic 
hedonist know that he wanted him to be his friend. ... He was 
in Saben’s room almost daily. Saben’s heterodoxies and his morals 
made him uneasy; and logic, he felt, could go too far. “Your 
philosophy would clip an angel's wings.” But he admired Saben’s 
intellectual endowment, most brilliant in the fields in which 
Robinson himself was lacking; and he liked the robustious icono- 
clast for the warmth which underlay his rhetoric.” 


The more Saben argued, the firmer became Robinson’s 
conviction that materialism was not the answer: 


He had no systematic philosophy and no exalted opinion of the 
sages who had conceived the systems; but he admitted a mystic 
element in his thinking, though he would not defend, or even 
formulate it. “I can’t argue,” he would say, but Saben was con- 
scious of an underlying conviction as firm as Plymouth Rock." 


Saben never was able to convince Robinson of the soundness 
of his position. Several years later the poet wrote to Arthur 
Gledhill: “The universe is a great thing, and the power of 
evil never put it together. Of that I am certain and I am 
just as certain that this life is but a little scene in the big 
show.” '* Yet Saben’s importance in Robinson's intellectual 
~~ ® Hagedorn, 71. 


10 Hagedorn, 65 and 74-75. 
11 Hagedorn, 72 


12 Hagedorn, 91: cf. the title poem in The Children of the Night (quoted 
below) for his faith in the core, if not the creeds, of Christianity. 
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development cannot be doubted. When, a few years later, in 
1902, they met again, Robinson found his old friend “as 
amusing and disturbing as ever.” '* The “disturbing” quality 
of Saben’s views probably did more than Robinson’s reading 
in his courses at Harvard to bring the sad conclusions of sci- 
ence intimately before the thoughtful and melancholy young 
poet. 

From the time of his withdrawal from Harvard in 1893, 
after his father’s death, to that of the publication of The Tor- 
rent and the Night Before in 1896, he was searching conscious- 
ly for a philosophy of life.’* In Gardiner again, he shared his 
philosophical interests and nourished his desire for compan- 
ionship with three friends, who together hired a room over 
a dry-goods store for meeting and talking. One of the “Quad- 
ruped,” Linville Robbins, called by the rest “The Scientist,” 
did the most to fill Saben’s place, for he was “fresh from 
courses in geology and excited by his first contact with the 
theory of evolution.” They met almost every night, and 
usually the talk ran to philosophy: 


They were all eager and intelligent readers and the talk ran 
over books and ideas, though Blair might reach for his fiddle 
when Robinson and Robbins, who were given to speculation, 
turned to the whence and why of things. Robinson was aware that 
the younger man had been caught in the gears of the mechanistic 
system on the rebound from a theology his intelligence would 
not let him accept; and, with an inherited passion for untangling 
twisted skeins, determined to set him straight. Plagued by the pain 
in his ear, desperately needing a refuge, he himself was reaching 
up from a conception which he called “materialism” to a rarer 
climate which he called “idealism.” “Idealize yourself!” he would 
exclaim. “Take your mind off the material and focus it on the 
real existence.” ' 


15 Hagedorn, 92-93. 
16 Hagedorn, 94. Exactly when Robinson went through the period of 
“materialism” is not made clear by Hagedorn. Probably Robinson used the 
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It was in this period that Robinson was introduced to Mrs. 
Eddy’s Science and Health and concluded that though it was 
a “remarkable” book, he could not “accept it in detail.” He 
had, he wrote his friend Gledhill, been slowly getting rid of 
materialism, but, “I am afraid I haven't the stamina to be a 
Christian.” * It was at this time too that after a discussion 
of materialism and idealism he wrote “Two Sonnets” (pub- 
lished in The Children of the Night) contrasting the two 
points of view. 

The struggle to find a philosophy continued: 


The family was his base, the tie that bound him to the human 
race, giving him, above all, spiritual support, the assurance that, 
in a terrifying world, the individual was not alone and detached, 
an atom in a Lucretian chaos. . . . [John Hays] Gardiner and Rob- 
inson took to each other instantly and undemonstratively. The 
scholar . . . had, like the poet, liberated himself from the religious 
and philosophical conventions of his background. ... Burnham 
[a friend of Robinson in his early New York days] helped Robin- 
son cut the last of the hawsers that bound his spirit to “the crum- 
bled wharves” of accepted theology. ... Night after night, at some 
cafe off Columbus Circle, they discussed the Absolute, over beers." 


One more friend may be mentioned as having helped to 
keep Robinson constantly aware of the threatening triumph 
of scientific naturalism. Professor Lawrence J. Henderson, 
then a young man at Harvard, forced Robinson to keep on 
thinking out his position: 


Robinson and he liked each other without liking each other’s 
point of view. To the poet, the scientist seemed too skeptical; to 
the scientist, the poet seemed not to know himself, or to have a 
clear comprehension of his fellowmen, being inclined to uni- 


word to indicate merely agnosticism, the disturbing character of which he 
mitigated with the transcendental philosophy of the “Light” which he was 
developing. 

17 Hagedorn, 95. 

18 Hagedorn, 125, 126, and 131. 
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versalize emotions peculiar to his own hypersensitive nature. 
Robinson, it seemed to Henderson, clearly wanted to see man 
and his world as it was; he was scornful of sentimentalism, yet 
his realism had its blind spots, and its limits. Henderson . . . noted 
that though the poet believed in science and the scientific ap- 
proach to phenomena, he was inclined to protect certain areas 
of thought and emotion from the dissection of the scalpel.'® 


Only a few more lines need be drawn to fill out a brief 
sketch of Robinson's search for a philosophy under the stimu- 
lus of the scientific picture of an alien universe. In the later 
years of his life he probably found comfort, as so many others 
have, in the new physics. Rollo Walter Brown has told us 
how he and Robinson frequently talked, at Peterborough, of 
“the rising philosophical importance of the physicists,” and 
he has told us, too, of Robinson’s reading during this last 


period: 


One might find almost any sort of book on the little table in 
the studio. ... But whatever else there might be, there was cer- 
tain to be some volume that was philosophic in its import. It 
might not be very directly or very ponderously philosophic—a 
copy of Havelock Ellis’s Fountain of Life, a readable book by 
Eddington, the newest volume by Dean Inge—but it provided 
commentary on the drift of his thinking. 

....And in his conversation he grew readier—in the end rather 
eager—to discuss matters that seemed to reach out beyond the 
pale of common experience or common thought. “Well, you had 
better be coming over to settle this business of the whenceness 
and whyness.” 2° 


II 


Although he never settled, to his own complete satisfaction, 
this business of the whenceness and the whyness, Robinson 
stated and restated the terms of the problem in his poetry; 


19 Hagedorn, 287-288. 
20 Rollo W. Brown, Next Door to a Poet (New York, 1937). 7. 
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and an examination of the forty-year period between The 
Torrent and the Night Before and King Jasper will show how 
his thought on the nature of the world and of man changed 
with the years. It is not quite true to say, as Ben Ray Redman 
has said,** that Robinson’s mature philosophy may be found 
in “The Children of the Night.” His mind did not harden 
and remain fixed in the immature solutions of his early 
twenties. 

The original stimulus to his lifelong troubled search for 
faith is clear enough: it was the impact of science upon reli- 
gion, the challenge of science to the creeds. In The Children 
of the Night Robinson's outlook was very similar to the com- 
promise position so popular at the time, as voiced, for exam- 
ple, in A. D. White’s History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom:** science had destroyed theology, 
but had only strengthened and purified religion by cleansing 
it of all its irrational elements. With Robinson, as with White, 
Burroughs, and Fiske, to name no more, the warfare was not 
between science and religion but between science and theol- 
ogy. Of course, the destruction of the old creeds brought 
doubt and anxiety, and Robinson went through what he 
called at the time his period of “Materialism”; but nowhere 
in his poctry published in the nineties do we find evidence 
either of any naturalistic despair or of any clear awareness of 
the full extent of the implications of curr: nt science. Henry 
Adams realized those implications; Ma’ .. Twain felt them 
painfully and adopted them with vehement pessimism. But 
Robinson’s awareness of their full significance was not to 
come until later. With the old certainties crumbling, he 
wrote: “I cannot find my way: there is no star’; but though 
he was confused and troubled by the disintegration of theol- 
ogy, he ended his “credo” on a sure note of faith: “I know 
the far-sent message of the years. /I feel the coming glory of 


21 Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1926), 17. 
22 New York, 1896. See especially the preface to Volume 1. 
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the Light.” * Though much might be lost, evolution could 
be interpreted optimistically; the conception of an alien uni- 
verse finds no detailed expression in these poems of hope 
and faith in a troubled age: 





Here by the windy docks I stand alone, 

But yet companioned; there the vessel goes, 
And there my friend goes with it; but the wake 
That melts and ebbs between that friend and me 
Love's earnest is of Life’s all-purposeful 

And all-triumphant sailing, when the ships 

Of Wisdom loose their fretful chains and swing 
Forever from the crumbled wharves of time.** 


It is interesting to speculate as to why Robinson omitted 
the title poem of the volume from later editions of his poetry. 
No doubt the didactic tone of the piece later seemed out of 
keeping with the temper of his maturer works. Yet, in view of 
the many obliquely didactic passages in all of his poetry, it 
may be that the certainty here expressed seemed to him later 
immature and unconsidered. For the poem asserts faith in 
immortality and evolutionary progress and repudiates agnos- 
ticism in a positive way not to be found in the later poems: 


For those that never know the Light, 
The darkness is a sullen thing; 

And they, the Children of the Night, 
Seem lost in Fortune’s winnowing. 


But some are strong and some are weak,— 
And there’s the story. House and home 

Are shut from countless hearts that seek 
World-Refuge that will never come. 


And if there be no other life, 
And if there be no other chance 

To weigh there sorrow and there strife 
Than in the scales of circumstance, 


23 “Credo,” Collected Poems (New York, 1937), 94. 
24 “Octaves,” Collected Poems, 107. 
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"Twere better, ere the sun go down 
Upon the first day we embark, 

In life’s imbittered sea to drown, 
Than toil forever in the dark. 


But if there be a soul on earth 
So blinded with its own misuse 

Of man’s revealed, incessant worth, 
Or worn with anguish, that it views 


No light but for a mortal eye, 
No rest but of a mortal sleep, 
No God but in a prophets lie, 
No faith for “honest doubt” to keep; 


If there be nothing, good or bad, 
But chaos for a soul to trust,— 
God counts it for a soul gone mad, 
And if God be God, He is just. 


And if God be God, He is Love; 
And though the dawn be still so dim 
It shows us we have played enough 
With creeds that make a friend of Him. 


There is one creed, and only one, 
That glorifies God’s excellence; 
So cherish, that his will be done, 
The common creed of common sense. 


It is the crimson, not the gray, 

That charms the twilight of all time; 
It is the promise of the day 

That makes the starry sky sublime; 


It is the faith within the fear 

That holds us to the life we curse;— 
So let us in ourselves revere 

The Self which is the Universe! 


Let us, the Children of the Night, 

Put off the cloak that hides the scar! 
Let us be Children of the Light, 

And tell the ages what we we are!?5 


25 The Children of the Night (New York, 1914), 11-12. Cf., in the same 
volume, other poems omitted from the Collected Poems, especially “For Some 
Poems by Matthew Arnold,” “Kosmos,” and “The Night Before”; also Col- 
lected Poems, 8g, 102, 103. 
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Throughout the volume the opinions expressed on two 
subjects are ever the same: Robinson rejects accepted Chris- 
tian views, though the need for doing so troubles him; and 
he is certain that the proper interpretation of evolution is an 
idealistic one—materialism will not do. But about another 
important subject he is less consistent: ““Two Sonnets,” writ- 
ten to set forth his views on materialism and idealism, defi- 
nitely disavows the belief in personal immortality; but else- 
where he appears to be uncertain,”* while in some poems he 
seems to assert the strength of his belief in it.** Such shiftings 
of opinion are to be expected, for the poet was going through 
a troubled and uncertain stage, probing his own convictions 
to determine what he could believe. 

In succeeding volumes he showed less indecision. His posi- 
tion on the creeds may be simply stated. He had set forth his 
troubled freedom from them in The Children, and he reaf- 
firmed it at length in “Captain Craig”: 


..-- You have made 
The cement of your churches out of tears 
And ashes, and the fabric will not stand: 
The shifted walls that you have coaxed and shared 
So long with unavailing compromise 
Will crumble down to dust and blow away, 
And younger dust will follow after them; 
Though not the faintest or the farthest whirled 
First atom of the least that ever flew 
Shall be by man defrauded of the touch 
God thrilled it with to make a dream for man 
When Science was unborn . . .78 


And the same view was re-expressed many times in most of 
the later poems.” 


26 E.g., “The Night Before.” 

27 E.g., “The Children of the Night” and “Kosmos.” 

28 Collected Poems, 118. Cf. also, in “Captain Craig,” 119, 120, 132, 142, 
146, 147, and 150. 

29 See Collected Poems, 465, 1082, 1206, and 1388. 
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But though there was no change throughout the years in 
his reference to the “‘obsolescent creeds,” * there was a change 
in his views on God and immortality. In the passage just 
quoted, the reference to God may indicate a living belief in a 
personal deity, but if so, the belief in its pristine certainty 
did not survive the years. Again and again in the later poems 
Robinson referred to or explained the inconclusiveness of 
faith. One passage will serve as an example. In “The Glory 
of the Nightingales” the poet himself speaks and says Malory 
is 


.-. like so many of us 
Whose knowing is belief, and whose belief 
Is a determination to believe, 
Whether in God or in deflated friends, 
Or in ourselves.*! 


There is a divinity in the universe, but one 


so different . . . 
From any man has drafted from the sun 
Or from the seasons, or from the profound 
And healing wisdom of his desperation, 
That you need sigh no longer for a shadow 
That has no substance.*? 


Robinson gave his last word on the subject when, speaking 
through Zoe in “King Jasper,” he said: 


I don’t say what God is, but it’s a name 

That somehow answers us when we are driven 
To feel and think how little we have to do 
With what we are.** 


A similar attenuation of belief happened also to his faith 


30 “Captain Craig,” Collected Poems, 132. 
31 Collected Poems, 1012. 

32 “Amaranth,” Collected Poems, 1335. 
33 Collected Poems, 1472. 
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in immortality. Complete agnosticism with regard to all that 
the traditional religions have to say about the universe grad- 
ually replaced a wavering half-faith in the “essence” if not in 
the “creeds.” Writing in ““The Town Down the River” of the 
death of Leffingwell, he could only say, 


And we who leave him say we do not know 
How much is ended or how much begun.** 


The position expressed later in ““The Man Against the 
Sky” is agnostic; and finally, in ““The Glory of the Nightin- 
gales,” the question is considered objectively, and no answer 
is given.** Again we may look for Robinson’s final view of the 
matter in his last poem; and again we find that the question 
of personal survival posed in doubt and fear by Jasper himself 
is answered by Zoe, the symbolic character through whom 
the poet speaks, only indirectly, through an assertion of faith 
in a purposive universe: 

..-- No God, 
No Law, No purpose, could have hatched for sport 
Out of warm water and slime, a war for life 
That was unnecessary, and far better 
Never had been—if man, as we behold him 
Is all it means.** 


Though in his first volume we find that it was the challenge 
of science to orthodox beliefs that troubled the poet, there 
is in the later volumes clear evidence that he outgrew his 
preoccupation with this early concern. From the time of “The 
Man Against the Sky” on to the end of his life, what necessi- 
tated his troubled search for faith was not so much the plight 
of orthodoxy as the plight of value. For no sooner had Rob- 
inson become reconciled to the loss of the creeds than he be- 
came aware of a far more terrible threat to his peace of mind. 


35 Collected Poems, 1471. 
34 Collected Poems, 1060. 
36 Collected Poems, 1471. 
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Thereafter he was concerned chiefly with what he called, in 
“Matthias at the Door,” the scientific 


... news of an ingenious mechanism 
That must have built itself mysteriously 
And infinitely out of infinite nothing. 


In such a universe, it was clear, life could be only what he 
made Garth call it, “a riot of cells and chemistry.” If life were 
only that, as it could only be in such a universe, Robinson 
knew that value, purpose, achievement are empty words. But 
he did not think that iife or the universe could be thus de- 
scribed. What he did think, what his cosmic philosophy was 
(he would, of course, never have dignified his views with 
such a phrase) can best be seen by an examination of his 
thought on two topics, determinism and the authority of 
science. 

On the problem of free will versus fate, Robinson, charac- 
teristically, never gave a dogmatic answer. But that the temper 
of his mind and so of his poetry was influenced by determinis- 
tic doctrine there can be no doubt. Though he has often been 
called a fatalist,*7 and with some reason, since the word fate 
and the concept of fate are important in a large proportion 
of his poems, Robinson never confessed to a belief in deter- 
minism. What he did admit many times in his »oetry was that 
he was depressed by a consideration of “how little we have to 
do with what we are.” Little, yes; but he never could bring 
himself to believe what science seemed to be saying, that we 
have nothing to do with what we are. There was always the 
“problematical free will” ** to be considered, and problemat- 


37 E.g., Russell Blankenship, American Literature as an Expression of the 
National Mind (New York, 1931), 583-588; Stanley Williams, American Lit- 
erature (Philadelphia, 1933), 154-155; Ludwig Lewisohn, Expression in Amer- 
ica (New York, 1932), 553-556; Alfred Kreymborg, Our Singing Strength 
(New York, 1934), 297-316; Walter Taylor, History of American Letters (New 
York, 1936) 342-343; and William Braithwaite, “The Year in Poetry: The Man 
Against the Sky,” Bookman, xLv, 429-430 (June, 1917). 

38 Collected Poems, 1089. Cf. especially “The Man Against the Sky.” 
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ical though it might be, it was a possibility, he thought, which 
man could hardly help believing in. 

One cannot allow to free will even a problematical exist- 
ence if one adopts without reservation the world-view which 
until recently science seemed to be presenting with such posi- 
tiveness. Robinson, though he valued science and scientific 
method, did so with reservations. He denied that science is 
capable of finding and expressing the whole truth. Had he 
not done so, he would have been unable, logically, to deny 
that life is “an accident of nameless energies.” ** He had to 
deny it and, for his own peace of mind, to deny it logically 
and consistently. Emerson, as Mr. Carpenter has suggested in 
his discussion of ““Tristram,” contributed much to Robinson's 
philosophy. Robinson’s criticism of science is that of a trans- 
cendentalist. But Alfred Kreymborg has said of Robinson that 
“He is simply, more than any poet of his era, an offspring of 
the scientific urge”; and the statement, while perhaps debat- 
able because of the area covered by the generalization, does 
account for the unorthodox temper of the poet’s transcen- 
dentalism, created as an escape from the unendurable posi- 
tion which many thought imposed by a complete acceptance 
of science. Instead of escaping from futility in the present 
by turning back to the past, as Henry Adams did, or accepting 
futility with lugubrious resignation, as Theodore Dreiser 
did, Robinson escaped through mysticism. There are, he held, 
two ways of knowing: intuition, or the Light, and reason, or 
science. 





...1 cannot know, 
For certain, that your way, dark as it was, 
Was not the necessary way, of life. 
There was in yours at least a buried light 
For time and man; and science, living in time 
May find at last a gleam nearer than yours, 
For those who are not born to follow it 


39 “Matthias at the Door,” Collected Poems, 1127. 
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Before it has been found. There is, meanwhile, 
A native light for others, but none born 
Of penitence, or of man’s fear to die. 


Once this transcendental division in the knowing process 
is granted, it is possible to question whether scientific reality 
is the only reality. Scientific books are no help to Matthias 
when he is searching for the truth: 


He sought for it in books 

That were like heavy keys for doors not his 

To open, and doubted if they fitted even 

The doors of those who had invented them. . . . 
And there was nothing in any of them for him. 
The best of them were moonshine without light, 
Or news of an ingenious mechanism 

That must have built itself mysteriously 

And infinitely out of infinite nothing. 


Now and again the poet expressed in his poetry his reasons 
for this lack of complete confidence in science. One of these 
reasons was that the scientific theory of today is discarded 
tomorrow: 


Small knowledge have we that by knowledge met 
May not some day be quaint as any told 
In almagest or chronicle of old. 


More important, science simply cannot answer the truly 
important questions, for, he says, the infinite cannot be im- 
prisoned in “...a few finite and unfinished words /That are 
the chips of brief experience.” ** Because of these considera- 


40 “The Glory of the Nightingales,” Collected Poems, 1072. Cf. Carpenter; 
also “Matthias at the Door” and “Nicodemus,” passim. 

41 Collected Poems, 1142; cf. also, 129, 1150, and 1284, and the criticism 
in “Nicodemus” that science endows matter with so many qualities that it is 
no longer matter, 1203. 

42 “Modernities,” Collected Poems, 578. 

48 “Matthias at the Door,” Collected Poems, 1151. 
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tions, then, Robinson felt justified in refusing to admit the 
necessity of such despair as characterizes what Mr. Krutch has 
called “the modern temper.” The woman in “The March of 
the Cameron Men” was speaking for Robinson when she said, 


....- There is more of me, 

I hope, than a pathethic mechanism 
Grinding itself to nothing. Possibly not, 
But let me say there is. . . .“* 


Significant are the words “I hope” and “possibly not.” 
Robinson's was not an easy faith, complacently held. He was 
too sensitive to the several aspects of “the modern temper” 
for that. After all, as he often admitted, free will may be only 
an illusion; and man’s physical insignificance in the terrify- 
ing immensity of the cosmos is undeniable; and he was well 
aware of, though he did not accept, the consequences for the 
status of values of certain aspects of science. 


Have you not heard, yet, anywhere, death-bells 
ringing 

For love and poor Romance? Biologists 

And bolshevists are ringing them like mad— 

So loud that Love, we're told will soon be lost 

With dodos, dinosaurs, and pterodactyls.* 


Ill 


It was perhaps inevitable that such a philosophy, propound- 
ed by a man so averse to dogmatism, should often have been 
misinterpreted as pessimism, fatalism, or naturalism. Robin- 
son was more sensitive than many of his critics to the intellec- 


44 Collected Poems, 1222. 

45 See Collected Poems, 60-69, 500-501, 538, 962, 984, 1205, 1377, 1387, 
1410, and 1472. Cf. “Man, even if divine, is mechanism while he is here,” 1012. 

46 “Cavender’s House,” Collected Poems, 992-993. Cf., however, the other 
side of this matter, as seen, for example, on page 1222: “And you would soon 
see in my care for you / How much there is in a man’s love / When it is 
love—which is a little more / Than myopic science isolates / With so much 


carnal pride.” 
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tual climate of his times, and so more troubled than they by 
considerations which, it seemed to him, men of intellectual 
integrity must ponder, if not accept. He never did settle to 
his complete satisfaction the ultimate questions which, as 
Rollo Walter Brown has told us, he grew more and more 
ready to discuss in the last years. “Is there a God? Is there a 
purpose, or a Law?” he made Cavender cry out at the height 
of his wretchedness. Robinson knew that man, small, childish, 
lonely, is not an impressive figure. 


Two insects on a leaf 

Would fill about as much of nature’s eye, 
No doubt, as would a woman and a man 
At odds with heritage.*” 


If the sun were “only a spark among superior stars,” might 
not the “chemistry of fate” ** be the fact behind man’s illusion 
of purpose and achievement? 

Robinson did not know. But he did not think so. He never 
believed that “myopic science” with its “inch-ruling of the 
infinite” * should have the final word on whether or not 
the stars are more than fire. Though, intellectually honest as 
he was, he was forced to doubt the conventional triad, God, 
freedom, and immortality, and though he held no illusions 
about man’s importance in the cosmos, there was one faith 
which he never surrendered: he never lost his conviction that 
science cannot know or tell all—that, in other words, there 
are two ways of knowing, and that both have some validity, 
though they may seem at times to offer conflicting reports on 
the nature of reality. Ludwig Lewisohn was wrong when he 
said that Robinson “has not moved from the philosophic 
nihilism of his generation, the generation of Bertrand Rus- 
sell.” © Robinson was, truly enough, a product of the intellec- 

47 “Mortmain,” Collected Poems, 894. 

48 “Cavender’s House,” Collected Poems, 962. 


49 Collected Poems, 975. . 
50 Expression in America (New York, 1932), 556. 
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tual revolution effected by science; but he was not a passive 
product. He reacted vigorously to the cosmic chill, and 
turned, though hesitantly, to an older and more cheerful 
American tradition as an alternative to despair. He lost his 
religion but he kept his faith. 














LIGHTNING-RODS AND THE EARTHQUAKE 
OF 1755 


ELEANOR M. TILTON 


N the eighteenth of November in 1755, the citizens of 
Boston were literally shaken out of their beds shortly 
before dawn by an earthquake of greater violence than they 
had known for almost three decades. On Sunday the twenty- 
third, and for successive Sundays thereafter, more than one 
preacher turned the phenomenon to good emotional account, 
and pastors addicted to printer’s ink made the press, as well 
as the pulpit, the means of disseminating their lugubrious 
warnings. Chief among them was the zealous Thomas Prince," 
who beat his colleagues at the post by promptly reprinting 
a disquisition inspired by the earthquake of 1727, under the 
new title An Improvement of the Doctrine of Earthquakes, 
with the addition of “A Letter to a Gentleman Giving an 
Account of the Dreadful Earthquake Felt in New England.” ? 
This first contribution to the earthquake literature of 1755 
appeared by November 25.* On the following day the Hollis 
Professor of Natural Philosophy at Harvard, John Winthrop, 
delivered a special lecture on earthquakes in the college 
chapel. Quite possibly the amateur seismologist, Thomas 
Prince, was in the audience. At all events, while the professor 
prepared his lecture for publication, the preacher was at work 
preparing another 1727 sermon for a 1755 reprinting. On the 
fifth of December, the unwary Prince affixed his signature to a 


1 Prince’s reaction to the earthquake of 1755 is partially discussed by 
Theodore Hornberger in an article in the New England Quarterly, 1x, 26-42 
(March, 1936). 

2 This is a reprint of the second of Prince's “Two Sermons on Psal. xviii.7,” 
which were printed together in 1727 under the general title of Earthquakes 
the Works of God and Tokens of His Just Displeasure. It gives a historical 
summary of earthquakes in New England and elsewhere. 

3 The first “this day publish’d” notice appears in the Boston Gazette of 
that date. 
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new appendix for this second volume, which he had entitled 
EARTHQUAKES the Works of cov, and Tokens of His just 
Displeasure, “Being a Discourse on that Subject Wherein 
is given a particular Description of this awful Event of Provi- 
dence. And among other Things is offer’'d a Brief Account 
of the natural, instrumental, or secondary Causes of these 
Operations in the Hands of cop. After which, Our Thoughts 
are led up to HM, as having the Highest and principal Agency 
in this stupendous work.” ¢ 

This impressive volume fell into the hands of the Hollis 
Professor, who was impelled by “several worthy persons” to 
“take some notice of it,” as he promptly did with “all the 
respect that belongs to venerable characters.” ° The venerable 
character in question had been so bold as to invade the pro- 
fessor’s own territory and had added to his Discourse a fatal 
four-page appendix suggesting electricity as a cause of earth- 
quakes; and therewith had begun a minor engagement in the 
long war of science and religion—a skirmish fought in this 
instance with pamphlets, and with newspaper letters not 
otherwise printed. 

Like most of his colleagues, the Reverend Thomas Prince 
was well informed and reasonably up-to-date in his knowl- 
edge of scientific progress. He began his appendix with 
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4 A reprinting of the first of the “Two Sermons on Psal. xviii.7.” men- 
tioned in note 2 above. (Italics are given as in the original, as elsewhere in 
this paper). 

5 Appendix to Winthrop’s A Lecture on Earthquakes (Boston, 1755; 
hereafter called Lecture), 32. The appendix is dated December 20. Mr. 
Hornberger’s contention that Winthrop’s appendix was directed “against 
Stukeley in particular,” New England Quarterly, 1x, 41 (March, 1936), and 
not against Prince can be disproved on internal evidence alone. Winthrop 
opens his appendix with “A little tract having lately appeared among us,” 
which surely does not refer to William Stukeley’s 1750 London publication 
and could not refer to the 1756 edition of his work. Moreover all the direct 
quotations which Winthrop dissects are taken from Prince. Running ahead of 
our story, we can find further specific evidence that Prince's is the “little 
tract” referred to; for Winthrop says as much in a printed Letter shortly 
to be described. In a passage from this Letter he repeats his own “little tract” 
phrase, and qualifies it in parenthesis “(meaning Mr. Prince’s appendix and 
postscript).” 
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acknowledgments to “the sagacious Mr. Franklin,” adding 
with proper civic pride, “born and brought up in Boston.” ¢ 
He then proceeded to expound his theory, based on equal 
parts of scientific fact, which he only partially understood, 
and theological dogma, in which he was well versed. To the 
whole he added a warning “PS,” which irked the professor 
more than any other part of the preacher’s excursion into 
science. It reads as follows: 


The more Points of Iron are erected round the Earth, to draw the 
Electrical Substance out of the Air; the more the Earth must 
needs be charged with it. And therefore it seems worthy of Con- 
sideration, Whether any Part of the Earth being fuller of this 
terrible Substance, may not be more exposed to more shocking 
Earthquakes. In Boston are more erected than anywhere else in 
New England; and Boston seems to be more dreadfully shaken. 
O! there is no getting out of the mighty Hand of Gop! If we think 
to avoid it in the Air, we cannot in the Earth: Yea, it may grow 
more fatal. .. .7 


This notion that the erection of lightning-rods might be a 
blasphemous act* exposed the preacher to some two pages 
of professorial scorn. Winthrop was probably well aware that 


6 Earthquakes the Works of God (Boston, 1755), Appendix, 20. 

7 Earthquakes the Works of God, 23. 

8 Mr. Hornberger’s suggestion that by “iron-points” Prince meant only 
“church steeples and other buildings” (New England Quarterly, 1x, 39) is 
untenable. Prince meant, and Winthrop understood him to mean, iron points 
erected deliberately for protection against lightning. Franklin evolved his 
theory of lightning-rods for protection in 1752 and advertised them in the 
Almanac for 1753. In that year and again in 1755, Peter Collinson read to the 
Royal Society letters from Franklin recommending the protective use of iron 
points. Obviously, in 1755 Prince and Winthrop could be talking of lightning- 
rods, and that they were is apparent from quotations above. There is no need 
to present here evidence that protective rods were used in America before 
1760, the date which Mr. Hornberger gives as the year when the first lightning- 
rods were erected. See Experiments and Observations on Electricity Made at 
Philadelphia (fifth edition, 1774), 117-135, 392-424, 426-435, and 503-509. 

Also, contrary to Mr. Hornberger’s statements, Winthrop nowhere in the 
body of his Lecture discusses electricity as a cause of earthquakes. Pages 20-23 
of the Lecture, to which Mr. Hornberger refers, are concerned only with the 
familiar spontaneous combustion theory. 
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much of what he might explain in the lecture room was con- 
trary to exhortations issuing from the pulpit; to his Lecture 
he added in a footnote: 


It is not impossible that some may think it strange to have 
anything said, that seems at all to abate the horror which many 
people have of earthquakes, as if all of them were nothing but 
scourges in the hand of the ALMicHtTy; and may be fearful, lest 
the cause of religion should be disserved hereby. . . .* 


But opposition from God's servants could not prevent him 
from abating any horror that he thought unnecessary, and 
his respect for “venerable characters” did not allow him to 
mince the words with which he rebuked Prince for the offend- 
ing postscript. Science now put on the gloves in earnest. In 
the appendix to his printed Lecture, after quoting Prince, 
Winthrop said: 


When I first read this Postcript, | was both surprised and con- 
cerned:—surprised, to find so many mistakes in so few lines; and 
concerned, for the ill effects it would probably have. For I could 
see no other effects of it, but that it would fill with unnecessary 
terrors the minds of many persons, who were not well enough 
acquainted with the laws of electricity, to discover the mistakes: 
And that it would discourage the use of the iron-points, which 
were erecting in Boston and elsewhere; and which, by the blessing 
of Gop, might be a means of preventing many of those mischievous 
and sorrowful accidents, which we have so often seen to follow 
upon thunder storms. In order therefore to guard, as much as | 
can, against the ill effects just mentioned, I shall now lay open, 
though as briefly as possible, the principal of these mistakes.’ 


This he does in six well-calculated points." 


9 A Lecture on Earthquakes, 29, footnote. Perhaps this was an addition 
prompted by reading Prince's effusions. 

10 A Lecture on Earthquakes, Appendix, p. 36. 

11 Detailed discussion of the strictly scientific parts of this debate has 
been intentionally omitted. There is no question as to which of the two men 
had the greater understanding of the scientific discoveries and thinking of 
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His fourthly is a blunt exposure of the theologian’s most 
glaring non sequitur: 


I know no reason to think that “Boston was more dreadfully 
shaken” than other towns. Some of the effects of the earthquake 
may have been more considerable, for their number, there than 
elsewhere; but the reason of this is, not that “in Boston are more 
points of iron erected than any where else in New-England,” but 
that there are more brick houses erected there. For the effect of 


a shock is more considerable upon brick-work than upon wood- 
work.” 12 


With his fifthly, he tackles the preacher on his home ground: 


I should think, though with the utmost deference to superior 
judgements, that the pathetic exclamation, which comes next, 
might well enough have been spared. “O! there is no getting out 
of the mighty hand of cop!” For I cannot believe, that in the 
whole town of Boston, where so many iron points are erected, 
there is so much as one person, who is so weak, so ignorant, so 
foolish, or, to say all in one word, so atheistical, as ever to have 
entertained a single thought, that it is possible, by the help of a 
few yards of wire to “get out of the mighty hand of Gop.” 


Round One certainly went to the professor, but he had 
underestimated his opponent. On January 15 Prince signed 
a letter to the Boston Gazette, which occupied a column and 
a half in that journal on January 26. Prince moved into the 
open as the unnamed author of the offending “little tract.” 
His letter begins: 


This is to return my publick Thanks to the ingenious Mr. 
Professor Winthrop, for his printed Lecture on Earthquakes: 


the day. Winthrop’s relentless logic and the clarity of his thinking put the 
theologian’s speculations to shame. However up-to-date Prince might have 
been in his scientific knowledge, and however eagerly he may have absorbed 
it, he was incapable of developing his ideas and arguments in any scientific 
manner, nor did he feally understand (as Winthrop remorselessly demon- 
strated in his Appendix) the theories he so glibly used. 

12 A Lecture on Earthquakes, Appendix, 37. 
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The natural Causes of which he explains to be much the same 
as I described in my Sermon printed above 28 Years ago, and 
lately reprinted. 


In 1756, Prince could be called “venerable,” but could gently 
remind the Hollis professor that the lecture could teach him 
nothing he had not known when Winthrop was a fresh- 
man'*—a wholly unfair argumentative technique, of course, 
but effective. He goes on to point out that Winthrop’s “aca- 
demical Office” differs corsiderably from “my peculiar Office, 
as a Student of Divinity.” While Winthrop considers these nat- 
ural causes “meerly or chiefly in a Philosophical view,” Prince 
must regard them “as acted upon & empowered & guided by 
that omnipresent, perfectly intelligent, spontaneous and al- 
mighty Being we call by the Name of cop” —obviously, a dif- 
ferent approach. Two lines of type suffice to describe the 
professor's labors as represented in his lecture; the preacher 
is then free to describe at some length the unique qualities 
of his exhumed sermon. Despite these obvious differences in 
value, however, he cannot “withhold” his “approbation” of 
Winthrop’s Lecture. 
His masterly second paragraph will bear quoting: 


I also thank Him for the undeserved Respect he shows me in 
his Appendix, in answer to my late Appendix; and am pleas’d 
that no Respect to Names of fallible Men has hindered Him from 
publishing what He apprehended to be the Truth, and might 
promote the greater Safety of Mankind. And let my little Name 
rather die, than the Publick should be injured. 


After this magnificent gesture, Prince professes to have 
been misunderstood, asserts that his electrical theory was only 
“supposed,” and points out that after all his “main design” 
was to show that electricity “must act by Powers derived from 
and directed by” God. Moreover, he would rather be consid- 
ered “mistaken in a Point of Philosophy” than be guilty of 


13 Winthrop was born in 1714 and was a freshman at Harvard in 1727. 
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diverting the minds of any readers from “Matters of infinitely 
greater Moment,” 


Lest, while for the Gratification of their Curiosity, they are 
busied in enquiring into those material Instruments of Earth- 
quakes, their Minds should be taken off their just Concern and 
Labour to secure their eternal Interest. 


With passing reference te Lisbon, Lima, and Jamaica, he con- 
tinues: 


In the mean While—As to my Postcript about the Points—As 
I never was against erecting them with a due Submission to the 
sovereign Will and Power and Government of Gop in Nature, 
in humble Hopes of greater Safety, and with a becoming Trust 
in Him, and not in them; I am of the same Mind still. And tho’ 
for want of Time for further Consideration, I am yet uncertain 
about their Influence in Earthquakes; the great Thing I would 
now inculcate is—That every one wou'’d consider seriously the 
mighty Power of Gop acting in this terrible Substance, and care- 
fully guard against a vain and dangerous Security in them: Least, 
in some Way or other . . . the offended Deity make that in which 
we trust for Safety, to be the very Means of our Destruction in 
a Moment. 


On this foreboding note the minister ends his letter. 

Two days later, the now wrathful professor concluded 
a letter which made a seven-page pamphlet, addressed to 
the publishers of the Gazette and “Containing an Answer 
to the Rev. Mr. Prince’s Letter” '* of January 26. Gone is the 
respect for his elders which led him to omit all mention of 
Prince’s name in his appendix to the Lecture—the respect 
which made him soften his sarcasm. Not a phrase or word of 
the preacher's newspaper letter escapes Winthrop’s scathing 


14 A Letter to the Publishers of the Boston Gazette, &c. Containing an 
Answer to the Rev. Mr. Prince’s Letter, inserted in said Gazette, on the 26th 
of January 1756 (hereinafter, Letter). Printed not in the Gazette, but as a 
pamphlet. 
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comment. From its theology to its grammar, the column and 
a half is thoroughly dissected. He misses none of the implica- 
tions in Prince’s opening and answers it at once: 


It is a satisfaction to me to find, by your paper of the 26th 
instant, that so reverend and learned a person as Mr. Prince “sees 
no reason to withhold his approbation of the account which I 
have given, in my printed Lecture, of the natural causes of Earth- 
quakes,” he himself being of much the same opinion; as appears 
by a Sermon of his. And I lay the greater weight on his opinion 
in this case, because it seems to have been formed upon mature 
deliberation: At least, he has had no “want of time for full con- 
sideration,” having continued in this opinion above 28 years 
together. The first paragraph of this paper, which makes a full 
quarter part of the whole, is almost wholly taken up in giving 
a very handsome character, and therefore no doubt, a very just 
one, of this Sermon, as filled with Philosophical and Theological 
erudition. ... Had I known of this learned Sermon in season, | 
might have adorned my discourse with another illustrious name, 
besides those of NEWTON, BOYLE, &c.... But alas; so scanty was 
my knowledge, that some weeks had passed, after the delivery 
of my discourse, before I saw, or so much as heard of this Sermon; 
tho’ it was printed above 28 years ago. To prevent the like 
unhappy accidents for the future, | would humbly propose it to 
the consideration of this Rev. Author, who, I doubt not, is very 
willing that posterity, as well as the present age, should enjoy 
the advantage of his learned labors; whether it may not be advis- 
able for him to deposite a copy of this Sermon in the public 
library of Harvard-Cs'lege, for the benefit of my Successors and 
of that whole Socieiy, in all succeeding generations." 


From this punitive preamble, the professor proceeds with 
his close analysis of the preacher’s newspaper communication. 
This time it is the preacher's muddled thinking, rather than 
faulty science, that calls down the professor’s contempt. Prince 
had endeavored to shift ground from his unfortunate appen- 
dix and its pathetic postscript, but the scientist would not let 


15 Letter, 1-2. 
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such a retreat pass unnoticed. The Harvard professor falls 
upon the tergiversating Divine and reminds him of his aston- 
ishing inconsistency. 


Is it possible for any man, who has a suspicion, that, “iron- 
points expose the parts of the earth, where they are erected, to 
more earthquakes, and more shocking ones”;—is it possible for 
such a man to be for erecting these points “in humble hopes of 
greater safety”? But I forbear to press the argument any farther.” 1 


The quarrel had become intensely personal, as most such 
quarrels do. The Hollis Professor of Natural Philosophy was 
not one to accept implied censure quietly. His resentment of 
Prince’s characterization of his academic office as concerned 
“meerly” with a philosophical view is worked out in a Cice- 
ronian fashion. He “might offer it as a matter of complaint”; 
but of course he wouldn't, and of course he did, giving the 
defendant no quarter.’’ Even after he proceeded to “other 
matters,” he couldn’t forbear bitter allusions to Prince “in his 
complex character of Philosopher and Divine!” * 


The belittling of his office was not the only thing that ran- 
kled in the scientist’s heart; Prince’s contention that scientific 
inquiry distracts men’s minds from the all-important subject 
of ultimate salvation was attacked with scorn. Winthrop de- 
fended his calling with devotion, for “have not such inquiries, 
when properly conducted, a direct tendency to promote, and 
not to obstruct, Religion?” As for the preacher's extraordinary 
attitude, 


Is it not evident, that this Rev. Divine has, within the two last 
months, intirely changed his sentiments with respect to the influ- 
ence which Philosophical inquiries have upon matters of reli- 
gion? Had he been of the opinion he has newly embraced, before 
the publication of his Appendix and Postscript, all this debate 

16 Letter, 7. 


17 Letter, 2. 
18 Letter, 4. 
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had been prever.ted. Now it is this change that astonishes me; 
because some other parts of this paper afford strong evidence, 
that he is a Gentleman not much given to change. If any of our 
Readers should inquire, whence this sudden change of sentiments 
can proceed; I am not able to inform them, and so leave it. Far be 
it from me to insinuate, that it proceeds from the present exigence 
of his affairs.** 


After thus shouting the familiar war-cry, “reactionary,” and 
getting in the vicious dig in his last sentence, the belligerent 
professor might have let well enough alone. But no, in his 
final demolition of Prince’s explanation of his position on the 
matter of lightning-rods, Winthrop added insult to smugness 
and concluded: 


I cannot but esteem it an high felicity to have rescued this 
worthy Divine from the panic which had seized him, when he 
wrote his Postscript about the iron-points; and by him, conse- 
quentially, a great number of others, especially of the more tim- 
orous Sex (so extensive is his influence!) who have been thrown 
into unreasonable terrors, by means of a too slender acquaintance 
with the laws of electricity. It affords me a singular pleasure, under 
the groundless charges which have been laid upon me, to reflect, 
that I have not written altogether in vain.”° 


Perhaps Winthrop’s sincere and repeated distaste for the 
terrorizing methods of the clergy”" will excuse the violence 
of his attack. 

Thus angrily belabored, Thomas Prince addressed a reply, 
dated February 12, and published in the Gazette of February 
23.72 With equanimity and admirable Christian spirit, Prince 
turned the other cheek, and announced, “I freely forgive his 
Treatment of me.” He would take no notice of the “Reflec- 


19 Letter, 7. 

20 Letter, 7. 

21 See his Two Lectures on Comets, 1760. 

22 This, and the letter next to be printed, did not receive pamphlet form, 
and may be found only in the Gazette. 
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tions” cast upon him, “nor return the like,” ...“For these 
have only a Terdency to roil the Passions and hinder the 
Sight of Truth.” 


I wou’d calmly seek for Truth and not for Victory; or if I vie 
with Mr. winturop, I wou’d endeavour to equal Him in those 
two Essential Characters of true Politeness and true Philosophy, 
viz. Modesty and Candor. 


With these euphemistic allusions to the ireful letter of the 
professor, the preacher settled down to heap coals of fire on 
his opponent’s head. He launched into a lengthy eulogy of 
the entire Winthrop family from Governor John of Massa- 
chusetts to the present bearer of the honored name. The man 
who had borrowed the Governor’s journal and forgotten to 
return a volume of it** was quite competent to speak of the 
Winthrops with authority, and he did. He then suggested 
that the General Court should follow the precedent estab- 
lished in the case of Major Willard’s descendants and give 
to Governor Winthrop’s namesake “{100 Lawful Money per 
annum, at least.” ** He further proposed that the professor 
be made examiner of surveyors and inspector of all plans 
and maps made by these surveyors, and be asked to publish at 
proper intervals the variations of the magnetic needle, for 
which services he would have an honorable allowance. 
Whether or not a reader is safe in suspecting the preacher of 
harboring a sense of humor may be judged from the conclud- 
ing line of this, his last, sally in the little war: 


And if these now published Notices may be the Means of excit- 
ing others to bring about these Proposals, I shall greatly rejoice 
in serving both my counTRY and the proressor; And in the mean 


23 Lest the repetition of this well-known bibliophilic incident appear to 
cast aspersions on the character of one of the contestants in this duel, it is 
only just to remark that the other warrior was guilty of similar “borrowings”; 
the records of the Harvard Library indicate that the professor kept Harvard 
books in his possession for some twenty-years. 

24 Major Willard’s family received a township twelve miles square. 
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While I think this to be one of the best Ways of coming up with 
Mr. winturop for his Treatment of me. 
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Winthrop was apparently in no mood for pastoral japing, 
for he had a last rather stuffy word on the subject, and politely 
if coldly called it quits: 


Cambridge, Feb. 24, 1756 
Mess’rs PRINTERS, 

I look upon myself to be greatly indebted to the Rev. Mr. 
PRINCE for the Politeness express’d in several Parts of his last 
Letter. As nothing can be more disagreeable to me, than to main- 
tain an unnecessary Controversy, especially with a Gentleman of 
Mr. prince’s Distinction and Character: and as this Letter, if | 
mistake not, was not designed to enter into the Merits of the Case 
in Debate betwixt Him and Me; I may well excuse myself from 
adding any Thing upon that Head. And tho’ I can by no Means 
think myself fairly treated, even in this last Letter, yet I willingly 
suppress at present, the Remarks which naturally offer themselves 
upon it; and shall continue to do so, unless some new Occasion 
should call for them; being desirous to avoid every Thing that 
might tend to protract a Dispute, which, as it is now, by a Fate 
common to Disputes, become personal, and has lost Sight of its 
original Subject, cannot, I presume, but be as disagreeable to 
the Public, as, I am sure, it is to me. I shall therefore only say, 
what I hope I may say without Offence, that my Answer did not 
proceed from a Desire of Victory, but of Truth and Justice. 

J. WintHrop.*5 


With the printing of this letter, peace was declared in this 
particular skirmish in the war between science and religion. 

Such a tale should have its moral, but to wander off into 
bright generalities on the great war in which this quarrel 
was but an incident would be to indulge in that kind of 
moralizing peculiar to the Duchess in Alice in Wonderland. 
After all, this microscopic segment of the battle serves best 


25 Printed in the Boston Gazette of March 1, 1756. 
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to suggest that many of the duels and scrimmages that made 
up the whole were just such as this. The contestants were 
vulnerable human beings, who lost their tempers, descended 
to unfair tactics, lost sight of the “truth” they professed to 
seek; and altogether, behaved in a refreshingly human manner 
that forbids our growing eloquent over the mighty “isms” 
for which, unwittingly, they fought. In the last analysis, this 
quarrel of four months in 1755-1756 had very little to do 
with “isms,” and much to do with personalities, human pride, 
and, of course, lightning-rods. 
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LETTERS OF AN ACADIAN TRADER, 1674-1676 


LOUIS-ANDRE VIGNERAS 


Stren history of the Compagnie du Nord, which carried on 
trade between Acadia and France in the 1670's, is very ob- 
scure and remains to be written. In 1667, by the Treaty of Breda, 
Charles II restored to France the coast from Cape Breton to the 
Penobscot, which had fallen into English hands during the rule 
of Cromwell. Thereupon, several merchants from Bordeaux and 
La Rochelle, keenly interested in the North American fisheries, 
petitioned the French government for the organization of a com- 
pany to exploit the newly recovered territory. These merchants 
had the backing of Colbert du Terron, cousin of the great Colbert 
and intendant de marine at Rochefort. Thus was born, in June, 
1669, the Compagnie du Nord,’ in which Colbert du Terron, 
either directly or through a go-between called Delagny, seems 
to have been financially interested. After flourishing for several 
years, it was apparently dissolved before the organization of the 
Compagnie de la péche sédentaire de l’Acadie in 1682.7 

The most important documents concerning the activities of 
the Compagnie du Nord are the yet unpublished logs, accounts, 
and letters of one of its officials, Henri Brunet, who made three 
trips to America, in 1672, 1673, and 1674. He imported from 
France a great variety of goods, including salt, fishing tackle, 
pork, flour, brandy, pins and needles, cards, hats, shoes, shirts, 
and even corsets, and sold these articles in Acadia for cash, or 
traded them for fish, oil, logwood, tobacco, lumber, and elk and 
beaver skins. 


1 Bibliothéque Nationale, Manuscrits de la Collection des Cinq Cents de 
Colbert, Number 204, ff. 194v-200v. This company should not be confused 
with another by the same name which was established in 1682 for the Hudson 
Bay trade. 

2 J. C. Webster, Acadia at the End of the Seventeenth Century (St. John, 
New Brunswick, 1934), 206. 

3 Bibliothéque Nationale, Collection Clairambault, Number 864. 
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On his first trip, Brunet sailed from La Rochelle on July 1, 
1672, with a convoy taking Frontenac, recently appointed gov- 
ernor of Canada, to his new post. Brunet reached Plaisance, capi- 
tal of the French settlements in Newfoundland, on August 11, 
and remained there a month, fishing and trading along the coast. 
He then sailed back to France, and landed October 11 at La 
Rochelle. 

On July 11, 1673, he set out again from the same port, on board 
Le Calaisien, his departure having been delayed nearly a month 
by contrary winds. He arrived at Plaisance on September 5. Dur- 
ing October and the first half of November, he explored the coast 
of Nova Scotia and Maine as far south as Pemaquid, stopping over 
at Pentagoet, or Castine, where he was welcomed by the governor, 
Chevalier de Grandfontaine. On his return trip to Europe, he 
was attacked by a Dutch privateer within sight of the French 
coast, but reached La Palice, ocean port of La Rochelle, on 
Christmas Day. 

Brunet’s third trip was his longest. He sailed from La Rochelle 
on Le Sacrifice d’Abraham the twenty-third of April, 1674, and 
reached Newfoundland on June 18. He spent most of the summer 
at Plaisance and St. Pierre, and after having sent Le Sacrifice 
d’ Abraham, loaded with fish, back to France, he proceeded down 
the coast of Acadia toward Pentagoet, where he had some un- 
finished business, and ultimately toward Boston. When he arrived 
at La Héve,* on November 7, he learned that Pentagoet had been 
captured and plundered by the Dutch. He reached Boston in 
January, 1675, in a small boat, after having suffered from storms, 
hunger, and cold. After February of that year, his letters become 
fewer, and it is increasingly difficult to keep track of his where- 
abouts. For the next three years, however, he seems to have spent 
his winters in Boston, and his summers on the shores of New- 
foundland and Acadia. 

What follows is a, translation of some of the letters written 
during the winter of 1674-1675. He first wrote a draft of each 
letter in his notebook, in which he also kept his logs and his 
accounts; then he sent two or more copies directly to Bordeaux 


4 Now spelled La Have, on the Nova Scotia coast, about forty miles 
southwest of Halifax. 
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or La Rochelle, or by different channels (Grandville, St. Malo, 
Le Croisic,’ St. Jean de Luz, Bilbao, and even Amsterdam) to 
make sure that at least one copy would safely reach France. 


La Heéve, 

NOVEMBER 7, 1674. 
MonsIzuR DELAGNY 

I have taken the honor of writing to you from Plaisance and 

St. Pierre. For the present, I will tell you that I have dropped 
anchor in this harbor for the purpose of writing to Monseigneur 
Colbert the particulars of the capture of Pintagouet and of the 
[fort on the] St. John River, concerning which I take the liberty 
of sending you the letter n; after you have seen it, seal it if 
you please. I am very much afraid that this capture will cause 
me some loss on the bills which are due me. You can assure 
Monseigneur that I shall exert all my care. What causes me the 
greatest concern is the great expense that I have already under- 
gone, and the fear that I shall not be able to succeed, because 
of the very season and the obstacles which I may encounter. 
I will always do my utmost to liquidate and to safeguard the 
payment of what I have left. That is what I ask you immediately 
to confirm. I am placing my confidence in vou and beg you to 


regard me as respectfully yours. .. . 


La Hive, 
NOVEMBER 7, 1674. 
MONSEIGNEUR [COLBERT] 

I have not written you from Plaisance, having had no occasion 
to communicate with you on any subject, since Sieur de la Poipe,® 
the governor, has settled affairs so well that nothing better can 
be done in the service of the King, and I venture to tell you that 
the colony there is as well established as any in all New France; 
but it is necessary that permission be given to send a boat thither, 
in order to carry to the people the provisions that they need, 
for which they themselves will pay and without which they can- 
not subsist. For the present I will tell you, Monseigneur, that as 
I was going to collect the bills that I had left last year on the 
coast of Pintagouet,* I learned how, about a month ago,’ a cer- 


5 De la Poipe was governor of Plaisance (Newfoundland). 

6 Brunet had visited Pentagoet, Monhegan, and St. George in 1673 
(October 7-November 19). At Pentagoet he was welcomed by Grandfontaine, 
who was still in command. 

7 According to a letter from Governor Leverett (August 24, 1674), the 
capture of Pentagoet must have taken place early in August. See G. A. Wheeler, 
Castine, Penobscot, and Brooksville (Bangor, 1875), 260. 
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tain corsair® with eight pieces of cannon and only 50 men had 
benn chase end teal eaude dhaneeivts aantues of b tine states 
two hours of fighting. Sieur de Chambly® assuredly conducted 
himself very well on the occasion; if everyone else had done 
likewise, the fort would still be standing. Sieur de Chambly was 
gravely wounded. Added to that, the enemy visited [the settle- 
ment on] the St. John River, which they pillaged, and took 
prisoner the one in command,’® and have n him to Boston 
with the above mentioned Chambly; and they are held for ran- 
som there. After the enemy made their raid, they abandoned the 
coast and retired. I have been told, however, that they have 
taken away everything which was in Fort Pintagouet; and the 
cannon they carried away and sold at the above mentioned Bos- 
ton, after having burned the fort. I do not know what they will 
do with the soldiers. As many as I meet I will try to gather to- 
gether to the best of my ability, and I will maintain them as far 
as my means can be extended, so that they may go immediately 
to Pintagouet and establish a new camp in order to prevent the 
neighbors, who are extremely overjoyed at what happened, as 
I have noticed, from coming and settling there. In the future, if 
his Majesty wishes to maintain a place such as that, it is necessary 
to do things differently and not to have as governor one who is 
engaged in trading. From Boston I will take the honor of writing 
more particularly to you, and will send you some suggestions on 
what can be done if the colony is to be re-established. Also there 
are still at four leagues from Cape Sable eight pieces of cannon 
at Fort Latour." It would be well to remove them. They might 
payment of what I have left. That is what I ask you immediately 
to confirm I am placing my confidence in you and beg you to 
you.... 


KENNEBEC RIVER, 
DECEMBER 13, 1674. 
MESSIEURS 
A copy of my last letter written to you was sent from La Héve, 
as you can see by the enclosure, to which I have nothing to add 


8 The boat was the Flying Horse from Curagao, commanded by Captain 
Julian Aernoutz, who had a commission from the United Provinces. Collec- 
tions of the Maine Historical’ Society, Second Series, vm (Portland, 1901), 329. 
Some buccaneers, however, among them John Rhoades, later sentenced in 
Boston for piracy, were on the ship and took part in the expedition. 

® Chambly succeeded Grandfontaine as governor of Acadia during the 
winter of 1673-1674. 

10 De Marson, a subordinate of Chambly, was in command at Genesee 
(Jemseg), on the St. John River. 
11 Fort Latour was formerly called Port Lesmeron. 
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concerning the ship that I asked you to send. Now, I am in this 
place, after having made nearly 300 leagues in a boat among 
the English of my acquaintance. There is no harbor that I have 
not seen along the coasts, and now I will tell you that I have 
conceived of a plan which is, it seems to me, very advantageous 
and requires only a very small investment. Therefore I am going 
to present the details of it to you, and if you decide on your 
part to carry it out I will not fail on my part to make it succeed 
as I propose to you. There are on these coasts a number of ani- 
mals whose meat can be obtained cheaply. Dry fish in abundance, 
fish oil, and logs the same. That is why, having a boat of from 
two to three hundred tons with a cargo made up according to 
the directions that I sent you, one could carry on a great deal 
of trading at the islands of America.’ 

To succeed, it would be necessary to despatch the boat in the 
month of July and to have it pass by Plaisance and pick me up, 
so that I might embark on it for an island which is called St. 
George of the colonies of Pintagouet"* which is located near the 
English settlement, where there are only two leagues separating 
us; while in that place I will distribute my cargo. It is not that 
we should not be welcome if we traded on their shores; but on 
this island one is prepared for any emergency, and it is an island 
which is very advantageous for fishing and trading. I assure you, 
then, that having arrived at the before-mentioned St. George, I 
shall be able to trade my salt first with all the fishermen along 
these coasts, who obtain all their necessaries from Boston, and 
send their fish there to sell. Thus everything costs very much in 
these places and one can get very cheaply what one is given in 
payment. Salt at present is at an extraordinary price there, but 
we should not rely on that. What makes me tell you to have the 
ship set out in the month of July is that in August I shall have 
attended to my business at Plaisance, and in September the meat 
is good to kill. I promise you prompt diligence in the dispatching 
of the boat. This is only a beginning, for I am asking for only 
a small cargo. Later I will send you another notice if I succeed, 
as I cannot fail to do, because of greater plans; for I will not 
leave here until I earn some money. Mr. Papin" will take one 
third of the proceeds. If you undertake this, you will direct me 
as to whom I shall consign the ship to in the Islands. or you will 
put on the ship someone who can relieve me, but take care that 


12 Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and other islands off the coast of Acadia. 
13 Le., one of the settlements in the Penobscot Bay. Today Allen’s Island 
at the mouth of the St. George River, where Waymouth is said to have landed. 
Rosier’s True Relation, Gorges Society, Publication m (Portland, 1887). 
14 Louis Papin was the brother-in-law of Henri Brunet. 
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he be experienced for sometimes the clerks make the voyages as 
unprofitable as bad sales. Write me also if you please by every 
conveyance. I am still fifty leagues from Boston. I shall be able 
to go there to spend the winter in ten or fifteen days, after having 
guaranteed payment of my bills. I could not be in Plaisance 
before May, use of the ice [encountered] around Cape Breton 
in crossing the bay; give some instructions to the master whom 
you send to Plaisance and do not be afraid to write to Sr. de la 
Poipe He will attend to things, retail, and take the cargo as well 
as if I were present. I am on a beautiful river on which there 
is a board mill. I have seen some masts twenty to thirty inches 
thick and long accordingly. This river is thirty leagues long, 
which rightfully belongs to us, but Sieur de Grandfontaine re- 
garded Pintagouet as the place for the fur trade. I am writing 
to Mr. I'Intendant about it and the baseness of Sr. de Chambly. 
There are five Flemings, three Englishmen, and two Frenchmen, 
who frequent the area around Port Royal and St. John River, 
who have made the English of these quarters tremble; they are 
buccaneers who have deserted their captain after the capture of 
Pintagouet.'® Although I have not arrested them, I have done 
my best to find them, for I had picked up three to four French- 
men to accompany me. I have 16 with the ensign of the 
fort, and I have helped him. He will not fail to surprise them, 
and I venture to assume that he will capture them and will be 
heard about a great deal, and I am.... 


Boston, 
FEBRUARY 2, 1675. 
Mr. JAcQuEs GopEFRoy!* 
I have nothing much to tell you, except only that I have been 
three months and twenty-four days in reaching here, where I 
see little profit to be gained from dealing with the merchants 


15 See the trial of John Rhoades, Randle Judson, Peter Grout, Richard 
Fowler, Captain Peter Rodrigo, Captain Cornelius Anderson, and their 
associates, who were captured, taken to Boston, and sentenced to death for 
piracy. Their sentence was later commuted to banishment. (Collections of the 
Maine Historical Society, vi (Portland, 1900), 42-48 and 131-135.) 

16 A word is missing in the text here. This ensign was Jean Vincent de 
St. Castin, who was captured by the Dutch when they took Pentagoet, but 
escaped to Quebec and was sent back by Frontenac to take charge. Robert 
le Blant, Le Baron de St. Castin (Dax, France, 1934), 158. 

17 Jacques Godefroy, one of the leading members of the Compagnie du 
Nord. His name appears in no less than nineteen letters. He had a special 
agreement with Henri Brunet and with Captain Jean Bertrand, who owned 
a fishing establishment at Havre 4 Bertrand, on the southern coast of New 
foundland. 
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of this country. They are supplied and provided with everything, 
unless it is some salt, of which they are at present in need; but 
they are expecting a number of boats. All manufactured 
are very cheap. Logwood"* is worth here at present seventy livres 
dee Ghanem Dour teudes fom Git rt have gone to the 
coast to get some. On their arrival, it will be possible to get it at 
a better price. Ginger is worth eight livres a quintal here, tobacco 
on the leaf, around fifteen livres a quintal. There is nothing to 
do here unless we take a cargo of meat for the Islands of America. 
Pork is worth twenty-four to twenty-five livres a barrel. It is true 
that they are larger than ours. Dry fish has been extraordinarily 
dear here this year, and it has sold up to four pieces of eight 
a quintal, and probably will still be worth much money. If you 
do not send me (to Newfoundland) some boat or other, I shall 
be obliged to send the order here to sell the one which Ber- 
trand’® may have. Some sales have already been made to the 
amount of thirty-four reals, which is nearly three and a half 
ieces of eight. Write me if you please by all routes, and by the 
ues who go to Plaisance and to the Islands of St. Pierre, 
where I hope to be around the end of April at the latest, for I 
am waiting for the ice to open up around Cape Breton, since I 
am leaving here within fifteen or twenty days. Let me know also 
h the same channels if you wish to take an interest with 
the above mentioned Bertrand in case I renew his contract. Do 
not worry about the money that he owes you. I assure you that 
if you send a boat as I have asked you, you will be pleased. You 
will direct the boat according to my instructions. If the biscuit 
is dear at St. Malo, more than in our quarters, you will increase 
the number by thirty more quintals. I wrote to my friend Ray- 
mond Duportault”® to furnish my half and to take some money 
on grosse avcnture.*4 I will restore to you also the amount of 
flour left over from the cargo of the Rencontre? which served 
me well. Without that we should have all perished. The hogs- 
head of sirup I have sent to the Governor of Plaisance. Thus 
you will have the delivery of all. This is what I have to tell you, 
and [I request] that you despatch the vessel in the month of 
May, and indicate to what port you want it to return,** for I 


18 Logwood is bois de campéche in the French text. 

19 Brunet visited him the ninth of August at Havre 4 Bertrand. 

20 Brunet wrote frequently to him during his three trips. 

21 La grosse aventure was a way both of borrowing money and of insur- 
ing ships and cargo, on speculation. The money did not have to be paid 
back if any thing happened to the ship; however, if the trip was successful 
the lender would collect a large share of the profit. 

22 La Rencontre was a ship that belonged to the Compagnie du Nord. 
28 To avoid capture by Dutch privateers, Henri Brunet suggests in several 
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will send it back early in the season. Now I shall finish and I 


Boston, 
FEBRUARY 4, 1675 
DELAGNY 

My last letter written to you was from the Kennebec River, 
together with a letter of credit for 200 livres on S* Debossay, for 
clothes furnished to S". de Saint Castin. I beg of you, in case S*. 
Debossay refuses to pay, to have it protested and sent to me. For 
the present, I have to tell you that I have not been able to do 
much about the bills which are owed to M’. I’Intendant, because 
I came here too late. However, I have secured payment of them 
as well as I could. I have had to take from a man called Garnier** 
a barque in payment for the sum of 1200 livres, on which I shall 
sail to Plaisance. I shall come to an agreement about it with 
S". De la Poipe and will send you the amount. For the rest which 
is due, I have their promise to pay in September, which I leave 
in the hands of Mr’. William Taylor,** merchant of this city. If 
anything happens to me, you can inquire from him about it. 

I am extremely sorry that this voyage for the collection of the 
bills was made in vain, because of the considerable expense 
which I have been under in order to come here, as I have had 
six men with me all the way. Unless you assist me, I don’t know 
what I shall do, for it is not just that I should be made to bear 
this expense. 

Please send me your orders for what is left here, and be so 
good as to see Mr’. I’Intendant, give him the letter which I am 
writing to him, and support the request which I am making 
about a commission for these shores, for if I had had one, or 
some order, I should have put the English who come trading 
and fishing on our lands, in their place. I made a great deal of 
noise about it. They even offered me some money if I would not 
molest them this year, for I have always given them to under- 
stand that I should, on account of the Frenchmen whom I have 
picked up here and for whom I am obliged to provide out of 


letters that the ships sent to him be neutral ships, sailing to and from neutral 
ports; but the captain, and possibly the crew, must be French. 

24 Garnier or Gardiner. Brunet traded with him at Monhegan, where. 
on October 14, 1673, he heard Garnier preach a sermon. This Garnier is 
probably the same as the Thomas Gardiner who was accused in 1675 of 
trading with the French at Pemaquid. (Collections of the Maine Historical 
Society, Second Series, v1, 96-97.) 

25 William Taylor, wealthy Boston merchant, who owned and leased 
extensive property. (Suffolk Deeds, vit, index 78 and 146; Boston Records from 
1660 to 1701, 39, 92, 93, 112, 117, 132, 149, and 154.) 
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charity. We shall soon be ready to leave. I do not know yet 
whether or not I shall go to Port Royal to hunt for three or four 
Flemish rogues who, together with three Englishmen, are trading 
at the St. John River. However, I am a captain without a com- 
mission. Thus, Sir, may I place my self alee obligation to you 
for getting me one, even if it should cost me something. 

It should have written on it that I am appointed for the cus- 
tody of the coast of Acadia, to take care of our lands and pre- 
vent their being pillaged, and collect a tribute as I shall see fit 
from the foreigners who come to fish on our shores; which can 
be done very easily since they have offered to do it, as I have 
already mentioned. I then beg of you, Sir, to procure for me this 
advantage; it will even help me to collect more easily the debts 
which I leave here. 

I am writing to Messieurs Pages** concerning a voyage which 
can be made and from which there will be much profit. Do not 
be afraid to take an interest in it, in spite of the failure of this 
one. I shall send you some information which I am sure will give 
satisfaction to Mr’. I'Intendant, provided I have the commission. 
Even if it were only an old contract in parchment, with a large 
seal of yellow or red wax, it does not matter which, it will be 
sufficient to dazzle the scum of this country. Time does not allow 
me to say any more, and I assure you that I am with earnestness 
and ee 
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Boston, 

FEBRUARY 4, 1675 
Mr. FANneutL?* 
MONSIEUR 

I write to tell you that I have sold eight barrels of your meslé"* 

before coming here, at twenty livres each, which amount I shall 
send you, after God conducts me to Plaisance and St. Pierre. 
The surplus I shall leave here in the hands of M'. William Taylor 
to follow your orders and mine, for at present the Flemings and 
the Malouins,2® who come here under the banner of Jersey, 
supply the whole country with that kind of goods. Dry fish is 
extremely expensive here, and will be so this year, as far as I 


26 Jean and Louis Pages. Louis seems to have been one of the leading 
members of the Compagnie du Nord. 

27 Probably a member of the family which later fled from France and 
settled in Boston. He is mentioned in two other letters. In a letter written 
from St. Pierre in September, 1674, Brunet accuses him of sending him 
barrels of pork which contain very little meat, and shoes that are too small. 

28 Meslé or mixed goods. This probably refers to the pork barrels men- 
tioned above. 

29 Malouins, inhabitants of St. Malo. 
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can make out. I shall return here in September. If I can be of 
service to you wherever fortune shall take me, I shall do it most 
heartily, having decided not to withdraw from these shores until 
I have derived some profit from my troubles, of which I assure 
you that you will have a good share, since I am with complete 
sincerity. . . . 

For your information, the price of logwood has gone up con- 
siderably; it is worth more than seven livres the quintal. 


Boston, 
FEBRUARY 4, 1675 
Mr. LAIsEMAIN® 
MONSIEUR 

Since my departure, I have not written to you, having had a 
great deal of trouble with the transactions with which I had 
been entrusted. Be so kind as to believe that it is not through 
negligence or lack of friendship for you and your whole family. 
Now that I am here, and have found someone to deliver my 
letters, 1 did not want to lose this occasion to prove to you that 
it is with great sorrow that I find myself far from you, not know- 
ing yet when I can see you. My plan is to profit from the troubles 
and risks which I had to bear, in order to bring my undertaking 
to a conclusion in which I hope to succeed with the grace of God, 
and I promise you that, once this is done as I hope it will be, 
you will have a goed share in what I shall have left. 

I have been in this city for ten days. There is a great difference 
between their beliefs and ours. I shall never advise anyone to 
come and settle here. Every man has his own religion, and ex- 
plains the scriptures as he sees fit. Certain ministers say that they 
will not baptize the children nor give communion. Where I 
come from, having followed the coast for seventy leagues, no 
child has been baptized, from children at the breast to young 
men of twenty. The ministers do not make it their business to 
marry people here; only the officers of the law do it, and if none 
is to be found, the first comer will do. To tell you the truth, one 
good thing with them is that they observe the Sabbath, and do 
not swear; but all that is nothing but hypocrisy. They have as 
many defects and even more, if I may say so, than we have. The 
majority in the church do not agree. They do not know what it 
is to say Sunday _ as we do. It is as expensive to live here 
as in France, and even more. I should have many other things 
to tell you on their mode of living; but this is all that time allows 
me to say, and I beg you to embrace my sister-in-law and my 
niece and all your children. I have delivered a muff and an 


30 This name occurs in two other letters. 
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otter fur to the bearer of this letter, who is to give them to you 
and I beg you to accept them as heartily as I am... . 


Boston, 
FEBRUARY 4, 1675 

M. LE CHEVALIER DE GRANDFONTAINE 
MONSIEUR 

This one is to tell you that Sieur Wiquam* your debtor is 
held as a prisoner on the Piscataqua River for debts; thus I 
believe the collecting of yours to be very hazardous. I have seen 
him and he has not given me any satisfaction. I am leaving your 
note in the hands of S‘. Silvain David,** who lives on the Kennebec 
River, so that he may get what he can out of it. I shall be here 
again in September, after having made a trip to Plaisance. You 
must have learned how the Flemings, numbering fifty, ambushed 
Pintagouet, where there were only twenty-three men in all. Sr. de 
Chambly acted with great cruelty and at his arrival, upon the 
advice of a Jesuit Father, undertook useless tasks and had his 
cannon placed outside the fort, which caused their loss. He has 
been taken to Curacao. I shall not give you any details about the 
whole thing, of which the consequences are great, nor about his 
behavior. I wish with all my heart that the King would honor 
you again with the same government, and if I could serve under 
you, we could do something. I will close now after having assured 
you that I am with sincerity. . . . 


Boston, 

FEBRUARY 5, 1675. 
Mr. I’ INTENDANT 

When I took leave of you, you asked me to keep you informed 

of what might happen on these shores. I have to tell you that, 
concerning the debts which we had left here last year, I have 
collected a part and insured the payment of the rest for next 
September. I am sending full details to M". Delagny and also 
concerning the manner in which I shall send you the amount, 
including that which I have already received. After having gone 
to Plaisance, it is necessary that I return here in September, in 


31 Wiquam or Miquam. 

32 Captain Silvanus Davis, as he was called in New England, was of Jewish 
extraction. He was in command on the Kennebec and the St. George in 1673- 
1675. Henri Brunet met him for the first time in October, 1673. Later Davis 
was transferred to Falmouth, where he received from James II an extensive 
grant of land, as a result of which he got into difficulties with the inhabitants 
of Falmouth, his own soldiers refusing to obey him. (Collections of the Maine 
Historical Society, Second Series, v1, 507.) 
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order to collect the remainder of what is owed you. Therefore, 
if you will be so kind as to send me a coast-guard’s commission, 
in such a way as to give me some authority, it would be of use 
to me; and I venture to say that it would help me in settling your 
transactions more easily, not counting the advantages which you 
may expect whereof. 

The English are at present trading on our lands, fishing and 
settling along the coast from Cape Sable to Cape Breton. If I 
had the authority, | would make them pay what Colonel Temple 
used to collect when he owned this land,** that is, fifty livres per 
boat or ketch. I made threats and prevented them from going 
there. They wanted to give me the same terms, but having no 

wers to show them, I had to go easy on the whole matter; and 
if no one interferes with them this year they will think that we 
are abandoning this coast, which is worth a great deal, and which 
sooner or later will come into its own, provided the governors 
do not plunder the inhabitants but let them freely trade and 
fish. If it were so, I would like to establish a colony which would 
cost the King nothing. There are also, at Port Lesmeron™ four 
pieces of cannon belonging to the King. An Englishman wanted 
to seize them. I opposed him with the small force at my disposal, 
and complained Save to the governor about it. If you want me 
to remove those cannon, please be so kind as to write to me 
about it, so that I may act according to your orders, having 
nothing more at heart than to prove that I am in complete hu- 
mility and respect, Monseigneur, your... . 


We are also adding another letter of Henri Brunet which 
comes from the Massachusetts archives. This letter, written in 
English, January 3, 1676, has already been published in the 
Collections of the Maine Historical Society, Second Series, vi, 
146-147; but the editors thought that the author was an English- 
man and listed his name as Burnett in the index. The text shows 
clearly, however, that he is our Henri Brunet. We know from 
other letters in the Clairambault Manuscripts that Brunet was in 
Boston at the time. There may be more English letters written 
by him, in the Boston archives. 


383 Colonel Thomas Temple had been appointed Governor of Nova Scotia 
by Cromwell on September 27, 1656. (Collections of the Maine Historical 
Society, Second Series, vu, 282-287.) 

84 Port Lesmeron, also called Port Latour. (Collections of the Maine His- 
torical Society, Second Series, vi, 280.) 
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Boston, 
January 3, 1676 
Sr. 

I have been sensibly affected with the loss of your son, together 
with the taking of your ketch. As to the latter I offer you my 
service to endeavor the regaining of it from the Indians as also 
of the prisoners which they have. If you do design it, cause me 
to know it. I may be here about a month. I am going to Penobscot 
with Monsr. de Marson who is here with me, who has the com- 
mand of our coasts until Mons". Chambly shall arrive. He has 
dispatched a canoe for the river of Kennebec with French, to 
know in what estate the Indians keep your said prisoners, and 
what they do with your vessels, wherefore at the said Penobscot 
we shall have full intelligence of said matters. 

I assure you S*. that I am 

Your humble servant 
H... BRUNET 


FOURIERISM IN NORTHAMPTON: A CRITICAL NOTE 
ARTHUR E. BESTOR, JR. 


| gowninig of two documents relating to the Northampton Associ- 

ation of Education and Industry were recently published by 
George K. Smart in the New England Quarterly under the title 
“Fourierism in Northampton.” | My own investigation of Fouri- 
erist socialism in the United States? had previously led me to 
the conclusion that the Northampton Association could not prop- 
erly be listed among the Fourierist phalanxes. As I review the 
question, the evidence still seems to me conclusive, and therefore 
worth bringing together in a single communication. 

The Utopian impulse of the 1840's was a complex movement, 
with roots in economic conditions, in religious ideas, in foreign 
philosophies, and in native traditions. Because of the wide popu- 
lar impression made by the teachings of Charles Fourier—propa- 

1 XII, 370-374 (June, 1939). 

2 “American Phalanxes: A Study of Fourierist Socialism in the United 
States” (Ph.D. dissertation and John Addison Porter Prize Essay, Yale Uni- 
versity, 1938; typescript in Yale Library), now being revised and amplified 
for publication. 
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gated by Albert Brisbane and others—most of the communistic 
experiments of that decade have been at one time or another 
characterized as Fourierist, either by undiscriminating contem- 
poraries or by careless later historians. Yet it is obvious that many 
communities—such as Oneida, Ebenezer (later Amana), Bishop 
Hill, and Bethel, to name only a few of the most obvious among 
those established in the 1840’s—were definitely not Fourierist 
enterprises. That the various experiments and theories influenced 
one another goes without saying, and traces of the French social- 
ist’s ideas are to be found in many places. But surely this is a 
reason not for indiscriminately labeling all these communities 
Fourierist, but for investigating the particular background of 
each and then measuring the relative influence upon it of various 
traditions and ideas, including those of Fourier. Such is the 
object and the justification of this discussion. 

That the Northampton Association did not consider itself a 
Fourierist community, and that the Fourierites for their part did 
not so regard it, may be shown conclusively in authoritative state- 
ments from both sides. On August 26, 1843, a correspondent of 
the Journal of Commerce wrote from Northampton an account 
of the community, wherein it was called a “Fourier Association.” * 
Sympathizers termed the article “scurrilous,” * and rallied to the 
defense of the Northampton Association. At least two of these 
written defenses—reprinted approvingly by William Lloyd Garri- 
son, who had just returned from an extended visit at the com- 
munity*—denied categorically a connection with Fourierism. 
In the Salem Register a supporter wrote that 


The Community is not a Fourier Association, and, therefore, 
whatever its progress, it cannot furnish any criterion of the prac- 
ticability or merits of Fourierism.* 


And the readers of the Christian World were told: 


3 Reprinted in the Liberator, xm, 164 (October 13, 1849). 

4 Liberator, xm, 164. 

5 On Garrison’s visit, see the Liberator, xm, 99, 118, and 188 (June 23, 
July 28, and November 24, 1843); and William Lloyd Garrison, 1805-1879, 
The Story of his Life Told by his Children (New York, 1885-1889), m1, 81-84. 

6 Reprinted in the Liberator, xm, 156 (September 29, 1843). 
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once for all, as to its being a Fourier Association, it was organized 
without any reference to Fourier’s views, by religious men, upon 
anti-slavery ground.” 


From the other side of the fence, the advocates of Fourierism, 
while sympathetic to the Northampton experiment, carefully 
differentiated its principles from their own. In the first number 
of their official journal, the Phalanx, on October 5, 1843, a num- 
ber of communities already in existence were listed. The three 
associations in Massachusetts, however—Northampton, Hopedale, 
and Brook Farm (not yet converted to Fourierism)—were said to 


differ in many respects from the system of Fourier, but they accept 
some of the fundamental practical principles, such as joint-stock 
property in real and moveable estate, unity of interests, and united 
domestic arrangements, instead of living in separate houses with 
They ba interests. None of them have community of property. 

have been founded within the last three [y]ears, and two of 
jan at least [presumably Northampton and Brook Farm] under 
the inspiration of Fourier’s doctrine.® 


If this seems ambiguous, it is in part because the relationship 
between the Massachusetts communities and the Fourierist propa- 
gandists in New York was itself still ambiguous. Brook Farm, 
however, was soon to be converted to Fourier’s ideas, and to re- 
make its organization accordingly. Thereafter the non-Fourierist 
character of Hopedale and Northampton was thrown into sharp 
relief. In 1845 the Harbinger, “published by the Brook Farm 
Phalanx,” as its title-page said, replaced the Phalanx as the official 
Fourierist journal, and in an editorial in the first volume George 
Ripley of Brook Farm wrote: 


Nor were the principles of Fourier ever adopted as the basis 
of the Northampton Association ...; they have trusted more to 
ey had good-feeling, than to ‘scientific organization; and if 
had availed themselves more freely of the methods indicated 


7 Reprinted in the Liberator, xm, 164 (October 13, 1843). 

8 Phalanx, 15; reprinted in many places, including the New York Tribune, 
October 28, 1843; New Moral World (London), xu (Third Series, v), 206-207 
(December 23, 1843); and John Humphrey Noyes, History of American 
Socialisms (Philadelphia, 1870), 207. 
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by Fourier, we have no doubt that it would have greatly conduced 
to their prosperity.® 


In the external affiliations of the Northampton community can 
be found further proof, if more is needed, of its fundamentally 
non-Fourierist nature. Born of a common spirit of reform, North- 
ampton and Brook Farm maintained fraternal relations during 
their early years, especially before the latter’s allegiance was 
captured by Fourierism. Significantly, the “Call to the Friends 
of Social Reform in New England,” which resulted in the Boston 
convention of December 26 through 29, 1843, bore the signatures, 
first of all, of members of the Northampton Association, followed 
by the names of Brook Farmers and others. All these groups were 
sufficiently interested in Fourierism to state as the second of 
their three objects: 


To cheer our hearts by a united contemplation of the wonder- 
ful progress in our own and other countries of the great TRUTHS 
of Social Science discovered by CHARLES FOURIER.”° 


At this convention the ideas of Fourier received the widest hear- 
ing yet accorded them in New England, and the Brook Farmers 
were deeply stirred.1! Yet the very enthusiasm for the new doc- 
trines made sharper the contrast between “the various Associa- 
tions for Social Reform already partially established,” which the 
convention commended, and the principles of Fourier, which the 
convention hoped would be tested in an as yet non-existent 
“Association, organized upon them as a basis.” 1” 

Not only did the convention make this distinction clear; it 
also initiated the series of developments that gradually drew 
Northampton and Brook Farm apart. Within a month the Brook 
Farmers had revamped their constitution “with a view to an 


% Harbinger, 1, 223 (September 13, 1845). 

10 Phalanx, 44 (December? 5, 1843); Liberator, xm, 195 and 199 (December 
8 and 15, 1843); Present, 208 (December 15, 1843). 

11 The significance of this convention in bringing about the conversion 
of Brook Farm to Fourierism is discussed by Noyes, 512-518; and by Lindsay 
Swift, Brook Farm, Its Members, Scholars, and Visitors (New York, 1900), 
277-280. 

12 Phalanx, 47 (January 5, 1844); New York Weekly Tribune, January 6, 
1844; Liberator, x1v, 3 (January 5, 1844); and Present, 287 (January 15, 1844). 
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ultimate expansion into a perfect Phalanx,” as a statement of 
January 18, 1844, officially announced."* Thereafter Brook Farm 
threw itself into national Fourierist activities, sending delegates 
to the General Convention of the Friends of Association in the 
United States, in New York City, April 4 to 6, 1844; to the 
Convention of Associations, at Rochester, New York, October 7, 
1844; to the meetings of the New England Fourier Society, in 
Boston—on January 15 and 16, 1845,"* in particular, and on other 
dates as well. Finally, in 1846, George Ripley of Brook Farm took 
the leadership in forming an American Union of Association- 
ists,"7 that became the national Fourierist organization. The 
Northampton Association, by contrast, was not represented at a 
single one of these conventions. 

The regional meetings, furthermore, of Brook Farm, North- 
ampton, and Hopedale were gradually abandoned. The Boston 
convention of December 26 to 29, 1843, had been such a meeting, 
and it had been preceded by one at Worcester on December 12 
and 13.1% On May 24, 1844, an Associational Conference at Hope- 
dale brought together delegates from the three Massachusetts 
communities,"® as did a convention at Northampton on August 


13 Phalanx, 81 (March 1, 1844); later reprinted in the pamphlet, Consti- 
tution of the Brook Farm Association for Industry and Education, second 
edition (Boston, 1844), 6-10; and quoted by Noyes, 522-525. 

14 Phalanx, 72 and 10z-116 (February 5 and April 20, 1844); New York 
Weekly Tribune, April 13, 1844, 3-4. George Ripley of Brook Farm was 
president of the convention. 

15 Phalanx, 294-296 (December 9, 1844). 

16 Phalanx, 310-317 (February 8, 1845). The impetus which this meeting 
gave to the final complete Fourierization of Brook Farm is reflected in 
Marianne Dwight’s Letters from Brook Farm, 1844-1847, edited by Amy L. 
Reed (Poughkeepsie, New York, 1928), 64 ff. A committee that had been 
appointed on December 22, 1844, to revise the constitution and by-laws, 
reported on February 2, 1845; almost continual discussion followed until 
March 20, when the new constitution, creating a Brook Farm Phalanx, was 
adopted (Brook Farm Record, MS. in Massachusetts Historical Society, now 
being edited for publication by the present writer). 

17 Ripley's editorial, “The Associative Movement—Its Present Condition— 
Practical Measures—Meeting in May,” Harbinger, u, 346-347 (May 9, 1846), 
proposed essentially the plan that was consummated at the meeting of the 
New England Fourier Society on May 27 (ibid., m, 410-411, June 6); this 
report includes the constitution of the new American Union of Associationists. 

18 Liberator, xm, 191 (December 1, 1849). 

19 Phalanx, 175, (June 15, 1844). Delegates were appointed at Brook Farm 
on May 13 (Brook Farm Record). 
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$1, postponed apparently from July 20.” But when the time 
came for “the quarterly Association convention,” at Brook Farm 
on October 31, 1844, the invited delegates from Northamp:on did 
not come.*! Non-Fourierist Northampton and Fourier-enraptured 
Brook Farm no longer had enough in common for either to be 
concerned greatly about its neighbor. 

The best-informed contemporary historian, John Humphrey 
Noyes, himself the founder of the Oneida Community, was fully 
aware of the diversity within the Utopian movements of the 
1840's, and he accurately described the Northampton Association 
as “an independent Yankee attempt to regenerate society, and 
a forerunner of Fourierism.” ** Despite Noyes’s clear perception 
of differences, his book, ironically enough, has been partially 
responsible for the frequency with which communities of the 
period have been collectively branded as Fourierist. The reason 
is an ill-considered tabulation, or “Birds-Eye View,” at the be- 
ginning of his book, wherein the co-operative associations are 
divided according to period into two groups: “Experiments of 
the Owen Epoch,” and “Experiments of the Fourier Epoch.” 7% 
Though the careful reader will understand that Noyes uses these 
terms purely in a chronological, and not at all in a descriptive, 
sense, not all readers, and unfortunately not all scholars, are care- 
ful. Noyes’s second list, more often than not, has been taken as a 
convenient catalog of Fourierist phalanxes.** 


20 Liberator, xiv, 119 and 142 (July 26 and September 6, 1844); Phalanx, 
240-241 (August 10, 1844); New York Weekly Tribune, September 14, 1844; 
and Brook Farm Record, July 14 and August 25, 1844. Though the date of 
the meeting was given as July 20 in two independent sources (Brook Farm 
Record, July 14; and a letter dated July 16 in Marianne Dwight, Letters from 
Brook Farm, 27) this may have been a misapprehension; especially since the 
Hopedale conference in May had specifically provided for “the next meet- 
ing...at...Northampton...in August next” (Phalanx, 175; italics mine). 

21 Marianne Dwight, 47. The invitation went out from Brook Farm on 
October 20 (Brook Farm Record). 

22 History of American Socialisms, 154. 

23 History of American Socialisms, 15-*7. 

24 Though William Alfred Hinds, a disciple of Noyes, re-examined the 
Macdonald MSS. (Noyes’s principal source) in preparing the second edition 
of his own American Communities (Chicago, 1902), he included Northampton 
in his table of Fourierist phalanxes. 224. Most compilers of lists of American 
co-operative communities have been content to draw their data uncritically 
from either Noyes’s “Birds-Eye View” or Hinds’s tabulation. The latter, for 
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Once the fundamental nature of the Northampton Association 
is clearly determined—and the foregoing evidence would seem 
definitely to prove it non-Fourierist—then the individual docu- 
ments of the community may profitably be examined for traces 
of Fourierism, and an attempt may even be made to study the 
rise and fall of that particular intellectual influence. In this 
connection the two documents published by Professor Smart 
should be considered alongside the large number of others printed 
in Charles A. Sheffeld’s History of Florence, Massachusetts. In- 
cluding a Complete Account of the Northampton Association of 
Education and Industry*—a work which, though it is the out- 
standing study of this community and is based on the original 
manuscript records, is nowhere cited by Professor Smart.** 

The first publication of the Northampton Association—re- 
printed in full by Sheffeld?* but not found in the Macdonald 
Collection**—was a two-page Preliminary Circular, dated Febru- 
ary 15, 1842, containing a set of twenty-five proposed articles of 
association, and concluding with a brief description of the re- 
sources of the estate to be purchased. A couple of months later, 
on April 8, 1842, the Association was formally organized by the 
adoption of a preamble, a statement of principles, and a revised 
constitution comprising thirty-three articles or “regulations.” 
The new document was copied in the manuscript Journal of the 
Association, whence extensive extracts were made by Sheffeld.”* 
Six days later the Association voted to print the constitution, but 
before the work could be accomplished, four amendments were 
voted.” A circular was finally printed, containing a constitution 


instance, has been reprinted in the most recent of such catalogues, Ralph 
Albertson's “Survey of Mutualistic Communities in America,” lowa Journal 
of History and Politics, xxx1v, 401-402 (October, 1936). 

25 Florence, Massachusetts, 1895. 

26 By comparison at least three of his citations might be considered irrele- 
vant: the works of Nordhoff and Laidler, and the first edition (1878) of Hinds, 
none of which mention the Northampton Association. 

27 Pages 69~73. 

28 A. J. Macdonald, Manuscripts and Collections (Yale University Library, 
Z117.091), the collection from which Professor Smart drew the documents he 
published. 

29 Pages 74-80. 
30 Sheffeld, 8: and 82-83. 
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expanded to thirty-seven articles, and ending with practically the 
same description of the community that had concluded the Pre- 
liminary Circular a few months before.*! This statement of re- 
sources, incidentally, is the first of the two documents republished 
by Professor Smart.*? 

In the constitution of April 8, 1842—the first under which the 
Association operated—can be found the most distinct traces of 
Fourierist influence. Basic to Fourier’s theory were the principles 
that income should be shared by three productive elements, capi- 
tal, labor, and skill; and that rewards should be greatest for 
“works of a repugnant, laborious and necessary character.” ** 
In the Northampton constitution the Board was instructed to 
“fix the rate of compensation for the various employments, award- 
ing the highest compensation to the most necessary and disagree- 
able”; and provision was also made for a final distribution of 
any net balance each year, “one-half being awarded to labour, 
one-fourth to skill, and one-fourth to capital.” ** The influence 
of Fourierism upon these provisions is unmistakable. 

After nine months of community life, however, the constitution 
was again revised, on January 18, 1843. From thisn * document, 
printed as a broadside,** Professor Smart has quoted extensively, 


31 Macdonald MSS., 71. The description is actually on a separate slip of 
paper, inserted in this collection immediately after the constitution, which is 
numbered page 71. The typography indicates that both were originally parts 
of the same circular; and this becomes a virtual certainty when the first words 
of the separate slip are considered: “tHe Northampton Association of Educa- 
tion and Industry was organized on the 8th day of April, 1842, by the adop- 
tion of the preceding preamble, principles, and regulations....” Since the 
lines of type are seven inches wide, and the slip is printed on one side, it could 
not have been (in this form, at least) “an advertisement in a newspaper,” 
as Professor Smart assumes. 

32 xu, 371. The description varies, as a matter of fact, only slightly from 
the earlier text printed by Sheffeld (73)—and some of the variations are 
errors introduced by Professor Smart, as pointed out below. 

33 Albert Brisbane, A Cencise Exposition of the Doctrine of Association, 
second edition (New York, 1843), 58. Concerning division of income see pages 
32 and 62. 

34 Sheffeld, 78-79, Articles 23 and 29; circular in Macdonald MSS., 71, 
Articles 27 and 33. 

35 Macdonald MSS., 72. A summary of the document, taken from a con- 
temporary letter of the secretary's, is given by Sheffeld, 88-89, and throws 
considerable light on the nature of the changes made. 
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and in it he has professed to find evidences of Fourierism. It 
seems to me, however, that he misses the true significance of the 
revision. In a footnote, for example, he infers that there had 
existed “a division of interest between shareholders within the 
community and those who remained outside.” #* Now, whatever 
division of interest existed at Northampton was not between 
insiders and outsiders, but between two groups among the resi- 
dent members, those who had subscribed to the Stock Company 
and those who were merely members of the Industrial Commun- 
ity and therefore rot investors.**7 The revisions of January 18, 
1843, were in the nature of a coup d’état, by which the members 
who had invested no capital assumed the right to an equal vote 
with stockholders on financial matters, formerly within the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the separately constituted Stock Company.* 
As a corollary, voting by head replaced voting by shares of stock— 
“I cannot persuade myself,” wrote one member soon after, “that 


36 Smart, footnote 8. 

37 See Sheffeld, especially 69. 71. 77. 80-81. 92. and 93; and Olive Rumsey, 
“The Northampton Associatici of Education and Industry,” New England 
Magazine, xvui (New Series, xm), 22-32 (March, 1895), especially 23-24. 

38 Accomplished by Article 1 (omitted by Professor Smart): “All matters 
pertaining to the Stock of the Association, the appropriation or disposition 
of funds or sale and purchase of property, real and personal. shall be con- 
sidered as within the control and management of the whole Association, in 
which all adult members are equally interested and shall have the same vote 
as they now have in other business of the Community.” As summarized by 
the secretary, “This regulation merges the Stock Company and the Industrial 
Community into one, and gives every member, whether stockholder or lab- 
ourer, only one vote” (Sheffeld, 88). That this was a genuinely revolutionary 
transfer of control is shown by two franker comments by the same individual 
who penned this official summary, Professor William Adam. The first com- 
ment was written February 27, 1843, when he was more or less willing to 
accept the changes: “Last year labour and capital held joint sway. This year. 
as an experiment, labour has exclusive control” (Sheffeld, 88). The second 
was a protest, dated September 30, 1843, after Adam had resigned the secre- 
taryship, and only a few months before he withdrew from the Association: 
“I protest, in particular, as a direct violation of the constitution{,] of law{.] 
and of morality, against the assumption, whether by individual members of 
the association holding office, or by the Industrial Community in their 
associated capacity, of the power to appropriate the funds of the Association 
for any purposes whatsoever, without the sanction either of a regular vote 
of the Stockholders, or of the Directors appointed by them as their representa- 
tives” (ibid., p. 93). 
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we shall again ever consent to give votes to dollars.” *® Finally, 
the equalitarianism implicit in these actions was carried to its 
logical conclusion by providing equal compensation to all mem- 
bers,*° thereby eliminating at a stroke all the characteristically 
Fourierist bonuses for “necessary and disagreeable” labor, and 
for “skill.” 

The change was explained and justified in the preamble— 
quoted at length by Professor Smart—which declared that “the 
all-embracing law of love so emphatically taught by true Chris- 
tianity” would “recognize no distinction of rights or rewards 
between ... the skilful and unskilful, ...the rich and the poor,” 
and would “never accord to property peculiar privileges.” On 
the contrary, this law was said “to bring mankind into harmony 
and union, to make the earth... the common equal heritage of 
the race as one great family,...never permitting strength to 
monopolize or skill to appropriate selfishly, but welcoming all 
to an equal participation.” *' These phrases, by which Fourierism 
was completely repudiated, happen to be the very ones which 
Professor Smart picks out as reflecting “the dialect of Fourier- 
ism.” # 

As presented in the New England Quarterly, unfortunately, 
the nature of the documents is somewhat obscured by serious 
errors in the text. The following collation records only those 
that actually affect the wording: 


39 Sheffeild, gz. 

40 Accomplished by Articles 3 and 4, printed by Professor Smart, 373-374- 

41 Quoted directly from the original broadside (Macdonald MSS., 72), 
in order to rectify such errors in Professor Smart's transcription as the omis- 
sion of equal before heritage. 

42 Footnote 7. Anyone familiar with the literature of Fourierism will 
note the absence from the entire document of technical terms and peculiar 
usages belonging to the authentic Fourierist vocabulary, such as combined 
order, attractive industry, inity of interests, guarantism, passional, civilizee, 
and groups and series. So characteristic was the latter that it might serve alone 
as a test for Fourierism—when Brook Farm was under the spell, Marianne 
Dwight once exclaimed, “Oh! how the men, and women too, do talk ‘groups 
and series’ here. It is as bad as politics” (Letters from Brook Farm, 38). But 
the Northampton Association spoke only of classes, divisions, and subdivisi 
(Sheffeld, 72). 
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Page and line in Text as printed Text of original 
New England Quar- therein by in Macdonald 
terly, Vol. xu Professor Smart Collection 

$71, 23 seventy acres of seventy of 
27 a stream a durable stream 
35 10,000 feet 100,000 feet 
372, 19 high state higher state 
32 common heritage § common equal heritage 
373. 6 whatsoever whatever 
11 contributor upon _— contributor to repay- 
ment upon 
31 oo expense common expense 
32 shared be equally 
32 in the following in following 
374 9 over eighteen, and _ over the age of 


eighteen without 
distinction, ard 


13 on borrowed on all borrowed 

15 percent on per cent interest on 

26 next regular next succeeding regular 
29 and finally and be finally 

36 Department Departments 

37 striving to striving always to 


This table takes no account of numerous alterations in punctua- 
tion, in the division of words, in italicizing, and in other details.“ 

Editorial carelessness on Professor Smart’s part extends to his 
quotations from secondary works and even to his bibliographical 
citations. In footnote 3, to mention the most serious error of the 
latter type, he asks the reader to “see The Religious Experience 
of John Humphrey Noyes (Putney, Vermont, 1849), a kind of 
Perfectionist Bible.” But the book with this title was a historical 
compilation by George Wallingford Noyes, published in New 
York in 1923. Elsewhere the imprint of J. H. Noyes’s History of 
American Socialisms is given as New York instead of Philadel- 
phia; and the book is made to suffer further through misquota- 

43 Lines have been numbered from the top of each page, not from the 
beginning of each extract. 

44 It does not call attention, for example, to the insertion of the word 
Resolution before each numeral in the next to the last extract, where no 
word occurs in the original. If a word had to be interpolated, it should have 


been the one indicated by the heading, which spoke of “the following rules” 
(italics mine). 
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tion, a total of ten textual errors being found in the nineteen lines 
reprinted from it. Thus Professor Smart prints asking rest instead 
of asking for rest; collection instead of collecting; sad stories in- 
stead of sad scenes; and died instead of and then died; and the 
contents instead of their contents. 

In the face of such a record it is certainly relevant to examine 
Professor Smart's earlier contribution to the New England 
Quarterly. In December, 1937,*° he took occasion to criticize a 
previous article by John T. Flanagan on “Emerson and Com- 
munism.” #7 In particular, Professor Smart reprinted a passage 
by Emerson which, he said, Professor Flanagan “either neglected 
or felt disinclined to quote.” 

Contrary to sound scholarly procedure, however, Professor 
Smart prints the quotation, not from Emerson’s writings, but 
from a secondary work, George B. Lockwood’s New Harmony 
Movement.* Certain errors follow as an unfortunate consequence. 
Emerson’s discussion, Professor Smart remarks, was “brought 
forth” by Robert Owen's visit to the United States in 1845. The 
fact is that the second of the two paragraphs he reprints originally 
appeared in the Dial as early as July, 1842, and the particular 
article in which it occurred was twice cited by Professor Flana- 
gan.* Furthermore, Professor Smart's passage as a whole is part 
of Emerson's “Historic Notes of Life and Letters in New Eng- 
land,” *' to which Professor Flanagan made six different ref- 


45 Smart, 370-371. including footnote 4. Besides these errors in wording, 
Professor Smart omits the phrase paged them from the middle of a sentence; 
he does not indicate ellipses after Macdonald and after Owen (though he 
does mark certain others); and he omits the quotation marks that in the 
original enclosed “Old Mortality” and “Phalanxes.” Other errors noted in the 
article may be listed: the information attributed in footnote 2 to Noyes, 18, is 
not to be found on that page at all; the broadside constitution of January 18. 
1843, is numbered page 72, not 73, in the Macdonald MSS.; and the “printed 
statement of resources” therein is not numbered page 72 (in fact, is not 
numbered at all), though it does follow page 71. 

46 “A Note on ‘Emerson and Communism,’ ” x, 772-773. 

47 New England Quarterly, x, 243-261 (June, 1937). 

48 New York, 1905, 310-311. 

49 m1, 89. The first of the two paragraphs quoted by Professor Smart was 
worked up, it is true, from a passage in Emerson’s Journals for November 5, 
1845 (vil, 134); but this fact is not mentioned in the article under discussion. 

50 Footnotes 8 and 11 on pages 245 and 246. 

51 Emerson, Works, Centenary Edition (Boston, 1903-1904), x, 347, 353- 
354, and 357. 
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erences,**—sufficient to clear him of any charge of neglecting an 
important source. 

The most curious feature of Professor Smart's note is that he 
cites the last-named essay, only to describe it as one “in which 
Emerson used almost the same words.” ** The natural thing 
would have been for Lockwood, writing in 1902, to quote directly 
from Emerson's “Historic Notes,” which had been in print since 
1883.4 Professor Smart offers no evidence in support of his 
apparent assumption that Lockwood possessed an independent 
and superior text. A detailed comparison, it is true, reveals slight 
differences between the two versions. But these are indicative only 
of a negligent handling of quotations. And Professor Smart, it is 
regrettable to find, far surpasses Lockwood in textual carelessness. 
In quoting the latter’s book, Professor Smart prints his errors 
instead of his ‘three errors’;** and their errors instead of and their 
actions; munificence instead of magnificence; were the uncon- 
scious instead of were unconscious; established instead of estab- 
lishes; in the sane instead of for the sane; and noble proportions 
instead of generous proportions;—to name only the instances 
where Professor Smart's text differs from both Lockwood's and 
Emerson's own, the two latter being in agreement.** In addition 
he inverts the order of sentences and fails to indicate certain 
ellipses while carefully marking others. 

Comment is obviously superfluous. 


52 Footnotes 11, 12, 14, 16, 19, and 61 (on pages 246-248 and 259). In the 
last two of these citations the first word of the title is erroneously given as 
Historical. 

53 Footnote 5, page 773- 

54 The essay was probably put together in 1867, according to Edward 
Waldo Emerson (R. W. Emerson, Works, Centenary Edition, x, 572). Its 
publication, however, was posthumous, though Professor Smart writes: “Emer- 
son published this essay in the Atlantic Monthly for October. 1883." Emerson 
died April 27, 1882. 

55 Emerson capitalized the words within quotation marks; Lockwood 
failed to do so. 

56 How two successive errors can in a measure cancel out is shown by the 
following interesting sequence: Emerson, “They were not the creators they 
believed themselves, but they ...”; Lockwood, “They were not the creators that 
they believed themselves to be; but they ...”; Smart, “They were not the 
creators they believed themselves to be; but they ....” 
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The Maine Woods Songster. Edited by Phillips Barry. Airs of all 
songs. Notes. (Cambridge: The Powell Printing Company. 
1939. Pp. 102. Illustrated. $1.00.) 


The New Green Mountain Songster: Traditional Songs of Ver- 
mont. Collected, Transcribed, and Edited by Helen Hartness 
Flanders, Elizabeth Flanders Ballard, George Brown, and 
Phillips Barry. Foreword by Phillips Barry. Check List of the 
Writings of Phillips Barry. Music of texts, airs only. Notes. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1939. Pp. xx, 275. $3.50.) 


Folk Songs of Old New England. Collected and Edited by Eloise 
Hubbard Linscott. Introduction by James M. Carpenter. Sing- 
ing Games, Country Dances, Sea Chanteys, Folk Songs, with the 
airs harmonized. Appendix. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1939. Pp. xxi, 337. $5.00.) 


Seldom can a reviewer find upon his table at one time three 
new books upon a restricted subject, all of them good. It has hap- 
pened now. We have books upon the folk songs of Maine, of 
Vermont, and of New England at large, all from material found 
in the field within the past few years, all with the music carefully 
recorded and printed on the same page as the text, all with the 
sources of both words and music noted, ali well printed, in vol- 
umes which open wide on the piano rack to invite “happy souls 
who sing with what voice they possess,” as one of the editors puts 
it. “And that is the essence of folk music,” adds Mrs. Linscott. 

There are duplications of songs in the three books, which is 
an advantage, making choice easier; and a few songs, like “Young 
Charlotte,” “Peter Emerly,” and “The Jam on Gerry’s Rock,” 
are in all three, a manifest advantage to the serious student who 
wishes to compare texts and airs; but the books were prepared for 
different audiences, and their appéal is wholly dissimilar. The last 
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is popular—to give pleasure to those who like to sing; the second 
is also for singers, but it meets the standards of the research 
worker; the first, a thin little book dedicated “To the Lumber- 
men of Maine,” is the slight but perfect tribute by the greatest 
master of folk music that this country has produced to the musical 
quality of the songs these men sang to him because these were 
songs they liked to sing. 

All three books reflect the personality of Phillips Barry. One 
he compiled for his own pleasure but did not live to see com- 
pleted; for another he wrote all the critical notes, a sufficient 
guaranty of its quality; the editor of the third thanks Mr. Barry 
for “his most sympathetic encouragement and understanding .. . 
whose assistance in editing this material was invaluable.” It seems 
fitting that the three should be reviewed together by one who for 
nine years worked shoulder to shoulder with him in the field and 
who knew his methods and his accomplishments. 

The Maine Woods Songster was purposely made small and thin, 
that it might be carried in the pocket of a coat or slipped into a 
pack and used in the woods by those who love the Maine woods. 
Out of hundreds of songs available, Barry planned to take but 
fifty, and no one but the reviewer knows how many times he 
revised that list. He could not pass by “Lake Chemo,” with its 
waltz rhythm, or “Lost Jimmie Whalen,” with its lovely air, or 
the “Falling of the Pine” and “The Logger’s Boast,” supposed to 
be extinct until we accidentally resurrected them in unexpected 
places. The rousing song of “Little Brown Bulls,” the catchy one 
of “Henry K. Sawyer” (in a longer text in the Vermont book, 58), 
the merry “Fair Maid by the Seashore,” the mysterious Irish “Lake 
of Cool Finn,” “Olban,” which, though written by a college 
professor-to-be, survives as a cowboy song in Texas; songs which 
nobody ever heard of, like “Jimmie Judges” and “Tom Cray” 
and “Samuel Allen” and “John Ladner”; together with those 
which must be in every collection, like “Peter Emerly,” “The 


1 He corrected the proofs but was unable to transcribe his dictaphone 
records of several airs, which were done, after his death, by his friend Mr. 
Samuel P. Bayard. One illustration (51) lacks a caption. It is from Theodore 
Winthrop’s Life in the Open Air, 1863, a sketch in oils by Winthrop’s com- 
panion, Frederick E. Church, showing Mount Katahdin, as seen from the 
south side of Ripogenus Lake in 1856. 
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Woodsman’s Alphabet,” “Jack Haggerty,” and “The Jam on 
Gerry's Rock”—all are here. The last air of all is one he composed 
himself, “The Banks of the Kenduskeag.” It does not require the 
gift of prophecy to foretell that this thin little book will some 
day be one of the treasures of any collection and the court of 
last appeal on woods songs, for Barry knew what others will be 
able only to guess. Woods songs cannot be done any better, and 
never again will one man be likely to get dictaphone records 
from so many good singers who knew the oldest songs, even if he 
could identify the airs. 

The New Green Mountain Songster takes its title from the 
first known American song-book, The Green Mountain Songster, 
“being a Collection of Songs on Various Subjects. Principally 
tending to expel melancholy and cheer the drooping mind. By an 
old Revolutionary Soldier.” It was dated at Sandgate, Vermont, 
and copyrighted in 1823. 

Whoever this Unknown Soldier of Sandgate may have been, 
Mr. Barry has given him the accolade of “the American Percy”: 
“he is the first American folk singer—singer of folk songs—of whom 
we have knowledge” (v). “It should not be forgotten that of the 
many great names associated with the preservation and critical 
study of folk song in the British Isles, only four, Bishop Thomas 
Percy, James Ritson, Sir Walter Scott, and Robert Jamieson, are 
of earlier record than the Unknown Soldier of Sandgate” (vii). 
All we know about him is that he printed this little volume of 
old verse, of which but a single copy exists. Its Preface is couched 
in such homespun New England phrase that we can hardly for- 
bear to quote it entire. He admits that “for a number of years 
past [he] has been in the habit of singing songs”—probably true; 
he is as cautious as Calvin Coolidge. “Most people are fond of 
singing. Good moral cheerful songs are useful to cheer the droop- 
ing mind. ...A song is but a song at any rate. Some seem to side 
with France and some with England, but France and England are 
old powers and can take care of themselves—every tub should 
stand on its own bottom. The author is clear North American; one 
of the followers of Gen. GEORGE WASHINGTON. The privations that 
he has undergone has taught him that pure INDEPENDENCE is worth 
something.” What a character! He stands out on his Vermont 
hills like the statues of the Minute Man at Concord and Prescott 
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at Bunker Hill, upon the ground they fought for, leading us on. 
And Vermont has followed him. The authors have done well to 
make this Unknown Soldier their presiding genius. 

The Vermont book is less a collection of old songs than the 
re-creation of a past era by letting it speak for itself. It is made 
up of “the kind of songs and ballads that the Unknown Soldier 
would have been fond of singing himself” (vii). It begins with 
a hymn and ends with Whittier’s “Vermonters”—but in between, 
what variety! Fun, satire, sentiment, tragedy, homily reflect the 
old New England country life with its social poles the church, 
the funeral, and the kitchen junket. Indeed, next to the last 
verses in the book is a newspaper poem about one of these 
kitchen dances which has the value of a contemporary document. 
And let no one pass by several pages of dreary verses on “A 
Happy Child”— 


You children who love piously like her you'll also die; 
God will you bless while you have breath and make you 
happy after death,— 


for a hundred years ago children had to commit to memory such 
“composures full of piety.” After the task they went out and 
played “I’m on King’s land” or some other riotous game, and 
forgot it. Those who bewail the unhappy lot of childhood in 
those days forget that these little saints on parade were probably 
(like ourselves) limbs of Satan when their parents’ backs were 
turned; they were not really good until they were dead—and they 
seldom wanted to die. “Tucks will be tucks, for all old hen he 
hatch um,” as the Indian remarked. The editors have included 
nothing without a reason: from “The Damsel’s Tragedy,” with its 
ghost “from head to foot with purple gore besmear’d” (154) to 
Mr. Pierce, who lost his legs in a horse-car accident and “on the 
bed upon his back for surgical aid he did not lack” (161), we are 
viewing peep-show pictures of an earlier generation. Selection, 
not padding, has made the book. “The editors have quite con- 
sciously followed in the footsteps of their pioneer guide” (vii), 
that old Revolutionary soldier who “sang to cheer the drooping 
mind.” If all the songs were antiques, like “King Henry Fifth’s 
Conquest of France” or “The Jew’s Daughter,” “The Cambric 
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Shirt,” or “Lord Banner”—and they might have been, because 
Mrs. Flanders has 171 texts of ballads on Professor Child’s list 
in her Archives—the book would be less useful. Often verses 
composed by some ignorant rhymer, printed by a local printer 
and hawked about for a dime are worth more to the expert than 
a genuine old ballad. The first Green Mountain Songster con- 
tained forty-nine songs from the Unknown Soldier's repertory; 
the new Vermont book has one hundred and two, and Mrs. 
Flanders reports in the Archives 472 traditional English ballads, 
311 early American texts, and records of 421 tunes, in addition 
to the 171 Child ballads, all collected in less than a decade in the 
small state of Vermont. 

If we could touch upon but two points in this book, we should 
first call to attention Mrs. Ballard’s transcription of the dicta- 
phone record of “The Suffolk Miracle” (86), in which every 
stanza has its own musical setting and the delicate nuances of 
folk music, properly sung, are indicated. 

The other highlight is Whittier’s “Kathleen,” sung by a Ver- 
mont folk singer who learned it from an Irish servant girl “whose 
mother sang it to her in Ireland about seventy years ago” (41). 
“If we did not know the author,” comments Mr. Barry, “we 
might supect that Whittier’s text was re-written folk stuff.” Per- 
haps no one thing, except the persistent hammering of Miss 
Louise Pound and Mr. Barry, has done more to drive the nails 
into the coffin lid of the “communal creation” theory, which 
abhorred the taint of print upon a folk song and insisted that 
ballads were produced spontaneously by a “dancing, singing 
throng,” than the discovery of so many purely literary pieces, 
under recent copyrights, which have been taken over by the folk, 
fitted to airs, altered to folk standards, and then sent out to travel 
across land and sea. In this volume are several, like “Young Char- 
lotte,” “Young Strongbow,” “The White Captive” (“Olban”), and 
others; but the evidence.is most striking when we find the folk tak- 
ing not only Whittier’s “Kathleen,” but Aldrich’s “Ballad of Nan- 
tucket” and Holmes’s “Tall Young Oysterman” and setting them 
to airs, and even kidnapping Mitchell's “Tacking Ship Offshore” 
(printed in the Atlantic Monthly, certainly without music), and 
singing it all along the eastward coast. “The singers who have 
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re-created Mr. Aldrich’s ‘Ballad of Nantucket’ and Dr. Holmes’s 
‘Oysterman’ never heard the respective authors of these ballads 
singing their songs for pennies on Boston Common.” The com- 
munal theory died hard, but facts like these have killed it. 

The New Green Mountain Songster is an outstanding book. 
Our adverse criticism is confined to minor points. We note the 
lack of numbering of stanzas and lines, which makes reference 
to it harder. In “The Murder of Sarah Vail,” a break in the text 
is filled in with the singer’s comment that the murderer “was 
hanged in Machias jail” (221). John A. Monroe was hanged Febru- 
ary 15, 1870, in St. John, New Brunswick—not Machias, Maine. 
The error is the singer’s, but a word of correction in the notes 
would have saved possible confusion later. Two undetected mis- 
prints of dates will not mislead the careful reader. D’Avenant 
produced his play, “The Rivals,” in 1664, not in 1868 (129); and 
the volume of The Rover cited (112) was issued in 1843, not in 
1884. 

The tinted paper, excellent typography, clearly engraved music, 
and pleasing format of the book uphold the best tradition of the 
Yale University Press. We consider it the best scholarly book on 
folk song produced in the last decade. 

In her merry and attractive book, Folk Songs of Old New Eng- 
land, Mrs. Linscott offers a feast of delights for any household 
with children; for any small school in city or country, but especial- 
ly the latter; or for any boys’ or girls’ summer camp. It is a vade 
mecum of entertainment, everything in one package. There are 
singing games, old dances, sea chanteys, and old folk songs, taken 
down by the editor herself and reproduced not only with the 
words, if any, but with full instructions for playing the games 
and with the calls for the dances. It offers lively amusement for 
all not too old to dance and sing, with a little information but 
not enough to look suspiciously like the forced feeding of instruc- 
tion. Mrs. Linscott shows herself to be an enthusiastic and 
capable collector who knows what her audience likes. 

Of the games, dances, chanteys, and music we will not speak at 
all, except to remark that it would have been better to use Miss 
Joanna C. Colcord’s newest book, Songs of American Sailormen,? 


2 W. W. Norton and Company, New York, 1938. 
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for reference instead of the old Roll and Go, now out of print. 
In the song section the selection is good and covers well the limits, 
in time and in variety, of the material found in New England for 
entertainment. For the purpose for which the book is designed, 
one can hardly object to the greatly abbreviated texts or to the 
harmonization of the airs, though in the strict treatment of folk 
music harmonization is not approved. Some of the texts we would 
have gone far ourselves to find. The “Dirante, my Son” (191) is 
the old Soper Family version of “Lord Randall,” with the grand- 
mother and not the sweetheart the poisoner. “Fair Rosamond” 
(193) we have never seen before, though in dating it “from the 
twelfth century” the editor has confounded the date of the com- 
position of this text with the death of Rosamond Clifford: we 
could not read it if it were in twelfth-century English. “The Twa 
Brothers” (Child 49), here called “The Rolling of the Stones” 
(278), with its beautiful air, is Motherwell’s version (Child B), 
the same we found in a fragment in Maine. There is a “Molly 
Bawn” (274), here called “Polly Van,” and a “Lamkin” (Child 
93), disguised as “Young Alanthia” (303), both of them prizes. 
We should also have liked well to get “The First Families of Fall 
River” (198), “The Sawmill Song” (280), and “The Oxen Song” 
(263), which we believe to be erroneously attributed to Larry 
Gorman. 

We can praise Mrs. Linscott’s field work, but not her editorial 
work on these songs. Some one better qualified and with more 
critical judgment should have passed on these headings for the 
songs before they were printed: correction comes too late once 
they are in print and scattered to the winds for others to quote. 
In several the guiding hand of Mr. Barry is evident, and had 
he lived to give the assistance he would have been glad to give, 
many statements would have been eliminated which now must be 
passed on in judgment. The editor must have received Mr. 
Barry's help in notes on, several pages (191, 245, 248, and 299); 
another (160) shows that his verbal assistance was not clearly 
understood, for he would not have said, “Rimbault, in musical 
illustration to Bishop Percy’s Reliques” when he certainly meant 
“Rimbault’s Musical Illustrations of Bishop Percy's Reliques.” 
Nor would he have said “oral transition” (153) when he meant 
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“oral transmission.” We are amazed at the ease and certainty 
with which the editor locates the very village where some of the 
oldest song incidents occurred. “Lamkin” is a ballad hoary with 
age, yet we are informed that “the scene of the ballad has been 
localized by some scholars as being in the county of Northumber- 
land, possibly near the village of Ovingham-on-Tyne” (303). 
Those scholars must have been at the foot of the class. The text 
Mrs. Linscott has of “Lord Lovell” (233) was first printed in 1830, 
as a stage song; its antecedents are too little known to warrant 
claiming connection with the Lovell family of Northumberland, 
England, where “the name of Lovell is ancient and well known” 
(233). 

“The Rolling of the Stones” (Child 49) is a fragment of a ballad 
full of old folklore, and most of the texts we have seen make it 
the fratricidal quarrel of two brothers who are in love with their 
sister—one of the incestuous situations found in some of the oldest 
ballads. In this one it was softened, to adapt the song to family 
use, by making the brothers small boys on their way to school, 
or the sister a sweetheart, or both; they quarrel and one stabs the 
other with his penknife. Even the editor's own text says explicitly 
“the sword that hung by Bell’s side, gave him his fatal wound.” 
Yet the editor declares without hesitation that “The event from 
which the ballad gets its theme happened near Edinburgh in 
1589, when one of the Somervilles was killed by the accidental 
discharge of his brother's pistol” (278). If the editor had had the 
slightest idea of the age of some of these old ballads, or had 
had any conception of the relationship of this one to “Edward” 
(Child 13), particularly the “Davie” form, and to “Lizy Wan” 
(Child 51)—which, by the way has been found in Vermont— 
would she not have hesitated to name the very year when the 
incident occurred, and the family involved? 

It is impossible to overlook Mrs. Linscott’s faults as an editor 
or to ascribe some of them to anything but carelessness, the un- 
pardonable sin in this work. Why, for instance, does she speak 
of “Bold Dickie” (172) as a “pirate”? “Where or how this story of 
a pirate originated is not known, but all accounts of it indicate 
a very old background” (172). The song is “Archie o Cawfield” 
(Child 188), a Border ballad if there ever was one. A point of 
considerable interest in her text Mrs. Linscott has overlooked. 
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The F Text of Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads (III: 
484), was from Mr. J. F. Watson of Clark’s Island, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, and Mrs. Linscott says that hers came from two 
ladies who “spent several summers when they were little girls 
at Plymouth, Massachusetts, and recall this song as sung by 
one of the Watson family of Clark’s Island, off Cape Cod” (172). 
Here, then, is another copy of Professor Child’s F Text, from the 
same family, with age enough between to make it valuable as a 
control text. 

Other statements, not only wholly possible for the editor to 
check, but obligatory for her to do so in order to protect her 
singers and herself, show the same recklessness. One of Mrs. Lin- 
scott’s singers claims descent from Isaac Allerton Stuart, “who 
came from England to Plymouth on the Mayflower, 1620” (315). 
Another declares that she had an ancestor who was “a hatter by 
trade and a Shaker by religion. He married Mary Sullivan...” 
(314). A married Shaker, a half-century before the birth of the 
founder of the sect, is news! We are told (311) that “Frye- 
burg, Maine, was named for Parson Frye, who was chaplain to 
the Andover camp, called the ‘Flower of Essex.’” This is not 
strictly true. Fryeburg was named for General Joseph Frye, the 
first cousin once removed of the stripling chaplain Jonathan Frye, 
not yet a parson, who was mortally wounded in Lovewell’s Fight 
at Fryeburg, May, 1725. Captain Lathrop’s company, called 
“the Flower of Essex,” was massacred at Bloody Brook, Deerfield, 
Massachusetts, August, 1675, only fifty years before. 

Upon the Maine woods songs the reviewer registers a strong 
protest, though Mrs. Linscott’s acknowledgment “to Mr. Stewart 
Holbrook for his supervision of the material pertaining to the 
songs of the lumberjack” (xvi) relieves her of the responsibility 
of not knowing what had long been in print about them. Of “Jack 
Haggerty” (214) she says: “the story of the song is held to be 
true. The singer knew that Haggerty’s name is chiseled on a rock 
along the Flat River. The song is said to have come from Larry 
Gorman....The Flat River is near Greenville, Maine, at the 
foot of Moosehead Lake.” Since there is nothing unusual in a 
young man’s being jilted by a heartless girl, the “story” may be 
true; but since there is no Flat River in Greenville, there can be 
no name chiseled on a rock there, even if the singer said he “knew” 
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it was true. Nor did Larry Gorman have anything to do with 
this song. It is a Western song, brought east to Maine. Its history 
was printed in Modern Language Notes, L: 465-468. 

The information about “The Jam at Gerry's Rock” is equally 
off center. If the editor had spent as many hours as the reviewer 
has spent years in working on that song, she would have hesitated 
to locate the accident at the Forks of the Kennebec on no better 
authority than that the singer “has never questioned its Maine 
parentage” (217). No one yet knows anything certain about the 
origin of this song, which has been assigned to more rivers than 
there were cities that claimed blind Homer. 

Another song in the book was composed by Lawrence Gorman, 
though the “Oxen Song” does not bear the stamp of his person- 
ality. This is “Peter Emily” (269), also called Amberley, Ammer- 
lie, Emery, and other variations. Set to the fine tune of “The Maid 
of Timahoe,” it is the favorite woods song of the Northeast. 
Though woodsmen honestly declare that it was composed on his 
death-bed by a young Province man who came to Maine in 
1882 and was killed while loading logs in Maine, years of work 
upon its history—some thirty years if we remember—have con- 
vinced the reviewer that Peter Emery, or Amberley, never was in 
Maine and that the song was made by Lawrence Gorman before 
he came here. Putting the words into the mouth of a dying lad 
was the poetic license allowed to as good a poet as Lawrence 
Gorman, who was steeped in the old balladry and knew the fine 
old airs. Peter Emery seems not to have come from Prince Edward 
Island—Larry Gorman did; the “scenery” is Gorman’s own back- 
ground, the sentiments are his. A man who left Chatham, New 
Brunswick, in 1884, at the age of sixteen, says that he learned the 
song several years before that; that Peter Emery was killed about 
five miles from Chatham while working for “old Bob Ritchie” 
and was buried in Boiestown. Several others of Province ante- 
cedents have substantiated parts of this account and the author- 
ship of the song by Larry Gorman, whom they knew. 

As a matter of record only, without hoping to end the annoy- 
ance which is created for collectors by Mr. Holbrook’s “pretty 
imaginative” comments, to use his own phrase in “Holy Old 
Mackinaw” (95) and Mrs. Linscott’s regrettable repetitions of 
them, we here note the fact that Lawrence Gorman, the woods 
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poet, died August 31, 1917, aged seventy years and one month, in 
the reviewer's native town of Brewer, Maine. He was not, as Mrs. 
Linscott says (235), “one of the most famous fighting lumber- 
jacks of Maine”; and if “it is said that nearly all the really good 
tunes and woodsmen’s songs were made up by Larry Gorman” 
(235), the remark is best not repeated: it will not be, by anyone 
who knows Mr. Barry's Songster. A former employer in this city 
tells me that Lawrence Gorman was a small, wiry man, with a 
hatchet face, a sharp nose, and a sharper wit, which found outlet 
in singable, satiric verses upon anyone he disliked; he was known 
here as a “woods lawyer” and a contentious man, but not as a 
“fighting man.” Province people say that he came from Pine 
Valley, Prince Edward Island, of a good family, and that he had 
a brother Thomas Gorman, who was once a member of the 
Canadian Parliament. At his best, Lawrence Gorman was a poet, 
and his “Peter Emery” is apparently a poetic utterance rather 
than a factual account of the death of the youth it commemorates. 

Mrs. Linscott says: “Another figure, well known in the lumber 
country, is that of Sebat, who was supposed to have lived about 
the sixties or seventies of the last century, and who probably came 
originally from New Brunswick” (264). This is a gloss upon 
Mr. Holbrook’s original statement in Holy Old Mackinaw (63): 
“Every river in northern New England, it would seem, had a 
character, real or imaginary, known as Sebat. He might be Big 
Sebat or Little Sebat, or Black Sebat. These various Sebats appear 
to have stemmed, in tradition, if not by blood, from an authentic 
Black Scbat who drove logs on the Penobscot and Kennebec in 
the sixties and seventies. He was part, if not wholly, Indian and 
tales of his prodigious strength and endurance have lasted three 
quarters of a century.” In the interests of accuracy, we may say 
that the “various Sebats,” of whom many were known to the 
writer personally, were about as nearly related as the John Smiths. 
Sebat is the Indian rendering of Jean Baptiste, which they call 
Sebatis. Black Sebat was undeniably “authentic’—I knew him 
well. He was Sebatis Solomon, my father’s friend and sometimes 
his employee, who died on Indian Island, Old Town, about 
1886. He was a small, short, very black Indian, who weighed 
about one hundred and twenty pounds, therefore except for a 
man of his small size, not of “prodigious strength,” as Mr. Hol- 
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brook says, pretty imaginatively. Before me is a photograph of 
him, taken with other Indians who had worked haying for my 
father during and after the Civil War. With faults which we 
understood and made allowance for, he had the priceless virtue 
of unflinching fidelity to his work; “he was more trusted,” said 
one of the best of our Indian agents, “than any other Indian I 
ever knew.” Sebatis was devoted to his favorite employer, John 
Ross, described as a “legendary figure” (263); and if he had heard 
Stewart Holbrook speak of John Ross’s men as “Ross's slaves”— 
as he does in Holy Old Mackinaw—twice at least—there would 
have been too little left of Mr. Holbrook to be worth picking up 
in a basket. It is a work of supererogation for Mrs. Linscott to 
inform us that Souhegan “really means South Hegan” (217). 
Souhegan is an Indian place-name found in Hillsborough County, 
New Hampshire. 

The book is admirably and attractively made, a credit to the 
publishers, save for lacking an index. It is excellent for the pur- 
pose and the audience for which it was designed; but anyone 
who quotes it as an authority on folk song must be warned that 
he does so at his own risk. 

FANNIE Harpy EckstorM. 
Brewer, Maine. 


The Log Cabin Myth: A Study of the Early Dwellings of the 
English Colonies in North America. By Harold R. Shurtleff. 
Edited with an Introduction by Samuel Eliot Morison. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1939. Pp. xxi, 243. $2.50.) 


Naturally it is very gratifying to the present reviewer, a retired 
Americanist, to find powerful champions arising expressly to 
support his demonstration, in 1921, that “the English colonists 
throughout the seventeenth century were complete strangers to 
the log cabin, a form of construction that was brought into Amer- 
ica by the Swedes who settled on the Delaware in 1638, and did 
not spread much beyond until the eighteenth century.” For 
though the author and editor say that “architectural experts 
may consider this work supererogatory,” they add with truth that 
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“public belief in the log cabin as the typical dwelling of the 
average English colonists from the beginning remains unchanged.” 

“Paul” Shurtleff, most delightful of architects and of men, 
found himself, in maturity, as a historian, and it is a great tribute 
to him that a historian like Samuel Morison has taken up and 
completed this posthumous book. 

Their proceeding is sound and impeccable. They first review 
the exact seventeenth-century meaning of words now loosely 
applied: blockhouse, framed house, hut, booth, cabin, cottage, and 
wigwam; plank, rail, and log. They establish what types existed 
abroad in different countries, and what the Indians used. Then 
they go systematically through the documents on each English, 
French, and Dutch settlement of the seventeenth century in the 
New World from Newfoundland to North Carolina, demon- 
strating that there was no such thing as a log cabin, either as 
a first shelter or as an immediately subsequent type of dwelling. 
True, as the late Henry Chapman Mercer also pointed out in 
his intervening demonstration of the same thesis, a few “log 
houses” of squared timber were built in English colonies after 
1660 as jails or for defense. Forty years of painstaking examina- 
tion of the documents on these colonies by Albert Matthews and 
others has produced five instances of the phrase “log house” from 
1660 to 1700, all applying to such structures. But the authors 
remorselessly hammer in the fact that there were no log cabins 
at Jamestown, Plymouth, Salem, Boston, or any of the other 
earliest settlements. 

They are equally exhaustive in producing the documents about 
the log dwellings of the Swedes, to whom the type was as familiar 
at home as it was strange to the English, and of the later South 
German colonists of the eighteenth century, who also knew it at 
home, and from whom (after the Swedish examples had fallen 
flat) the Scotch-Irish on the frontier took it up and made it later 
universal. 

Shurtleff and Morison next develop more in detail the growth 
of the log cabin myth, and ingeniously relate it to the log cabin 
campaign of 1840, during which Alexander Young made the 
first tentative suggestion that the first colonists’ houses “were 
probably log huts.” With humor and pungency they show how 
subsequent writers and illustrators have supposed and still sup- 
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pose the log cabin to have been typical of Cavalier, Pilgrim, and 
Puritan, except a few who in recent years have read and ac- 
cepted the evidence to the contrary. Yale’s Pageant in America 
in 1925 still perpetuated the myth, and its filmed Chronicles of 
America first showed log cabins at Jamestown and Plymouth, but 
(as the authors do not realize) later reformed and showed ad- 
mirable “English wigwams” at Merrymount and made no mis- 
take at Boston. Worst of all, as they say, are the log enormities 
perpetrated at Roanoke Island, where, to the exasperation of the 
National Park Service which has inherited them, the vast success 
of the pageants by Paul Green is daily propagating the log cabin 
myth to thousands. 

Our gratitude for the work of Shurtleff and Morison is so 
great that we need not stress a few minor points which could be 
argued or developed, regarding wattle versus clapboards in the 
very first framed houses at Plymouth and elsewhere (They pass 
over the evidence of John Winthrop, Junior's, letter to Symonds), 
and the related topic of half-timber and of framed and catted 
chimneys (which they show in illustrations without comment in 
the text); or the use for walls of vertical planks or palings, to 
which they do somewhat less than justice. But after all they are 
somewhat less concerned to show what was than to prove what 
wasn't. We can thus till await with interest illustrations of the 
actual survival or recrudescence of some of the earliest types, 
which Thomas Waterman is assembling. 

If anything can end the log cabin myth, The Log Cabin Myth 
will do it. 

Fiske KIMBALL. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


Paradise Planters: The Story of Brook Farm. By Katherine Bur- 
ton. (New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1939. Pp. x, 


3556. $2.50.) 
Mrs. Burton states that her reasons for adding to the literature 


on Brook Farm were “a desire to combat the popular delusion 
that Brook Farm was a place of wild fancies and crazy trials, 
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and to show that instead it was basically an endeavor to find an 
intelligent cure for a disease which is still with us: the terrible 
disease of social injustice.” She adds that she is anxious to correct 
the impression that Brook Farm was a communistic experiment. 

To these desirable ends Mrs. Burton proceeds with a book 
keyed to the popular mind she wants to reach. She has followed 
up the garden path after Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’s The Flowering 
of New England, which she found much to her taste. On the 
basis of documents she has recalled the ghosts of George and 
Sarah Ripley, J. S. Dwight, Charles Dana, Isaac Hecker, Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Margaret Fuller, and the strange, divided hosts 
who moved through “the Hive” from 1841 to 1847. From the 
first bright days of “the Newness” to the last dark ones, when 
the remnant of Brook Farmers were struggling to make Fourier’s 
dreams appear sensible, talk, talk, talk seems to have been the 
staple diet of the community. One sympathizes with Hawthorne, 
who finally fled from it. Mrs. Burton’s farmers talk, too, but it is 
in diary English, in the retrospective manner of people who have 
had time te think out the wise things they wish to say. The 
author, in order not to stray too far from historical ground, was 
prevented from coloring their speeches with the hesitation, the 
lapses, and the angry retorts which make men and women out of 
ghosts. 

Mrs. Burton has ordered her notes into a picture-evoking pat- 
tern. The Roxbury countryside and the Farm itself stand above 
the fog of talk which seems to have filled the farm halls at all 
seasons. Mrs. Burton’s farmers in action seem real, even when 
they are filling their lamps with kerosene which was not developed 
until five years after the community had disbanded. 

Was Brook Farm a significant social experiment? Mrs. Burton 
is sure that it was. The first phase seems to have been the most 
significant, at least in its effect on the subsequent lives of some 
of those who undertook the simple life together: Hecker and 
Sophia Ripley for instance, found their way from the farm into 
the Catholic church. To most of Boston, however, and to their 
immediate neighbors, they were seldom more than curiosities. 
To Emerson and probably to Margaret Fuller they were splendid 
curiosities, worth watching and loving. The Fourier period 
seems less important. Arthur Brisbane and Greeley were bad 
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angels to the farm, and fickle ones. Greeley’s Red Bank Phalanx 
soon absorbed his interest; and Brisbane, satiated with Fourier, 
turned brusquely away from Ripley, who had perhaps been led 
to accept Association because it offered a financial solution to 
an otherwise insoluble problem. The world, always too much 
with the Brook Farmers, applauded their ideals, and turned to 
the next act without asking for an encore. 
Copan Hisvop. 

Union College. 


Rhode Island Architecture. By Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jr. 
(Providence: Rhode Island Museum Press. 1939. Pp. 151. 
Illustrated. Paper covers, $2.00; cloth covers, $3.00.) 


Early Homes of Rhode Island. By Antoinette Forrester Downing. 
(Richmond, Virginia: Garrett & Massie, Inc. 1937. Pp. xviii, 
480. Illustrated. $5.00.) 


Mr. Hitchcock's architectural album pays proper regard to 
industrial building. If it dealt also with military engineering, it 
would, although confined to our smalles* state, complete the 
outline of American architecture. From the earliest time, the mill 
overshadowed the conventicle; the barn overshadowed the farm- 
house; the factory overshadowed the church. By 1793 Samuel 
Slater had found Rhode Island patrons for his breaking of Brit- 
ish patents upon cotton machinery. Consequently, the Planta 
tions and their industrial colonies in Bristol and Worcester 
Counties in Massachusetts were unsurpassed in the number of 
mills. Rhode Island slums do much to make Americans the 
worst housed of all civilized peoples, but comely ranks of mill- 
hands’ quarters in Lippett (1809), Hopedale (1810), and Slaters- 
ville (1825) testify that early entrepreneurs tried to solve the 
human problems of the Industrial Revolution. The forces that 
produce slums, together with our almost limitless freedom of 
land, insured, until well after the Civil War, that every American 
who rose at all in life could, if he cared, die in the most comfort- 
able house which world culture provided, at least by averages. 
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The housing of middle-class America is, to this day, an extraordi- 
nary phenomenon in history. 

No understanding of its three-century history is possible with- 
out the understanding of public architecture. Individualism may 
be blamed for most scholars’ overconcentration on the domestic, 
but what is to blame for the reiterated misstatement that there 
were no architects in America before the British immigrants 
Peter Harrison (1740), Benjamin Latrobe (1796), Richard Up- 
john (1829), or the Vermonter, Richard Hunt, who returned from 
the Reaux Arts in 1855? Where there is a beautiful building 
there must have been an architect. Buildings do not grow, nor 
are they ever built unconsciously. A building so erected would 
not stand up, to say nothing of how useless it would be. Let 
Hitchcock reiterate (like any Lewis Mumford), “Seventeenth- 
century American building was anonymous.” It is, but it was not. 
There exist unworked but available recorded names of builders 
who designed good buildings even before 1680. These men were 
architects, even though many called themselves shipwrights, or 
housewrights, or military engineers. Engineers, whether civil or 
military, have always been the best architects. Myles Standish was 
a military engineer—and Myles Standish built the Plymouth 
meetinghouse. 

Bookish scholars overemphasize the bookishness of the provin- 
cial period. The provincials did not copy the baroque; they built 
it, and made up more and more as they went along. Its base was 
wide and deep. Trade widened our already deep racial and cul- 
tural solidarity with the Old World, and in so doing, it gave rise 
to our determination to be a new nationality. The pre-national 
character of our provincial culture is affirmed by recalling its 
international character. Our western hemisphere was tied together 
and tied to the eastern hemisphere, not by binders’ glue, but 
by trade lines. The merchants, smugglers, and slave-traders con- 
fronted, both in origins and in complete forms, the taste of the 
Grand Siécle. Its transported trophies entered by shiploads. The 
furnishings of the best rooms carried seeds of the tastes which 
were to supplant them, antique and medieval and oriental. 
In the century to follow, these, no longer mingled together in 
pot-pourri, were to be separated out like scientific specimens. 

Even as one cannot understand the domestic without under- 
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standing public architecture, so one cannot understand the 
Georgian without the Victorian. It is a retroactive weakness in 
Antoinette Downing that, having analyzed every detail of rather 
more than every important Rhode Island example, public and 
private, of a century and a half of building, she then, after a 
cursory glance at the Greek Revival, abruptly closes. Our provin- 
cials prepared for our romantics; but at first, their renaissance 
style was as “natural” as the medieval which it superseded. Two 
years after Thomas Hancock started his house (1737) on Beacon 
Hill, Richard Munday, who for two decades had formed Newport 
taste, raised in the year before his death one of the most forth- 
right monuments of this manner, the Colony House on Washing- 
ton Parade. The provincial period started with little pretense, but 
hints soon appeared of what would all but sweep away common- 
sense building. At first the Newport and then the 1763 Providence 
Colony House simply pointed themselves out. After the Civil 
War, the Providence City Hall (to which Wallace Howe tactfully 
conformed in his Post Office) ended by trying to bowl one over. 

Even as this secular pretense was scarcely deterred but rather 
italicized by our rejection of monarchism, so a similar elaboration 
in ecclesiastical building was fully accomplished without the 
foundation of cathedrals. It may be miraculous how apostolicity 
managed to survive without the Grace transmitted by bishops 
resident. It did. The Anglicans went to pains to show how sac- 
ramentally they worshipped. When Munday in 1725, put together 
Trinity Church, Newport, out of elements suggested by Christ 
Church, Boston, he set its back to the street and put the altar to 
the east. Even more than by a long nave and aisles or by a cum- 
bersomely theoretical placing of the pulpit and desks straight 
before the altar, in lieu of a choir, by deliberate orientation, it 
proclaims that it is not a conventicle. 

It was impossible for eighteenth-century builders to be fully 
romantic. Excepting only when they built sham ruins, they never 
made their buildings seem of any century but their own. The 
taste of the counter-reformation dominated all persons of Euro- 
pean culture, whether English, continental, or colonial, whether 
gentile or Jew. Peter Harrison’s third building (probably his 
best), the 1736 meetinghouse for Rabbi Touro’s synagogue, is as 
Georgian a monument as can be. It is too bad that the Synagogue 
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in the romantic period has ignored its true international tradi- 
tion; but Harrison’s edifice, if it looks ever so little strange, does 
so only because its worshippers orientated themselves with even 
more regard for the points of the compass and less for the line 
of the street than the Anglican worshippers in Trinity down the 
hill. Protestants had long tricked their meetinghouses up with 
the architectural vestments of the church, before Joseph Brown's 
First Baptist Meetinghouse, Providence, was begun in the year 
of Lexington and Concord. Its Anglican spire was painted to 
imitate various colored marbles. Its four-square plan, the earmark 
of the meetinghouse to which the Anglican convert, McSparran, 
conformed in 1707 for his St. Paul’s, Narragansett (now in Wick- 
ford), was subsequently altered in a liturgic direction further to 
proclaim this structure a Baptist cathedral. 

Hints of sham taste arose in our provincial dwellings, with the 
romantic features magnified in late Victorian practice. The 1880 
“Queen Anne” staircase, which McKim and White featured in 
their early Newport practice, is of comfortable pitch; but it is 
usually wider than the house can afford. Splurgy stairs inside and 
out are a favorite feature of American public and private build- 
ings, for with them the structure seems, at entrance, to be larger 
than it is. 

At first the mansion was made to look unmistakably the resi- 
dence of a gentleman. Later it took to itself palatial pretensions. 
New Bedford, sired by Nantucket, was mothered by Providence. 
Providence lent the parvenu city her best Bristol architect, Joseph 
Warren (1783-1864), who used his talents to help make it a city 
of follies. The gardens, the temple-houses, and the manor-houses 
of the money-drunken Quakers and of the Dixie slave-traders who 
summered in slave-trading Rhode Island have almost disappeared. 
Although demolished along Fifth Avenue, melancholy symbols 
of the megalomania of New York millionaires line Bellevue 
Avenue and Ocean Drive, to give Newport much of its strange 
charm. 

Mrs. Downing’s cross-references to Arthur W. LeBoeuf’s 209 
good photographs and to the seventy pages of poor thumbnails 
by Helen Mason Grose diplay a confusion in which one might 
miss a point or two about the antique revival. The first is a mere 
detail: in William Pain’s Practical House Carpenter (Phila- 
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delphia, 1797), Plate 37 shows “the composite cap, at large.” This 
Mrs. Downing reproduces without pointing out that it attempts 
the archaic honeysuckle Corinthian. If this plate were due to 
Latrobe (who the year before left England for Virginia in order 
to give us the Greek fashion), how did the false captioning occur? 
Is there here no indication that Greek forms had preceded Latrobe 
to these shores? The second point deals with the origin among us 
of the temple form. The pouring of any-so-ever content (from a 
beehive or dwelling to a school or church) like a jelly into the 
mould of the unutilitarian porticoed stella became nationally 
characteristic. The Providence Arcade of 1838 had for a century 
the tallest monolithic columns in the country, until those of 
Bacon’s Lincoln Memorial were raised in the federal capital; but 
the older monument, with Bucklin and Warren's pedimented 
Doric and unpedimented lonic frontispieces, is as typical of 
Munich or Berlin as of Providence. Nor is it the first of the 
Rhode Island neo-antique temples. In 1748 Harrison had housed 
Dean Berkeley's Redwood Library in an Etruscan temple form. 
This feat followed by one hundred and seventeen years Inigo 
Jones’s housing (1613) of St. Paul’s Covent Garden, London, in 
a restored version of the Temple of Juno Sospita, Lanuvium. 
Thus sternly does cold fact dispose of the labored reiteration of 
that otherwise scrupulous scholar, Fiske Kimball, that the utili- 
tarian abuse of the temple was one of Jefferson’s inventions. 
This same Inigo Jones built in Chesterton, Warwickshire, a 
quasi-Norman fabric which Governor Benedict Arnold’s round 
turret at Newport was markedly to resemble. Arnold’s “stone 
mill” of 1665 was long taken to be Lief Ericson’s castle keep of 
the year 1001; and so it will remain forever, in that realm of 
truth in which Longfellow’s “Skeleton in Armor’’ is fact. If this 
turret was a mill, it was a poor one; if a gazebo, it made good, 
though most of the rococo garden ornaments are more luxuriant. 
John Holden Greene (1777-1850) was a most exuberant rococo 
designer. His 1816 First Congregational Church on Benefit and 
Benevolent Streets surpasses his 1810 St. John’s. This frontispiece 
proclaims the soul of Providence, with its robust conservatism 
and eccentric aplomb. The city’s merchants monopolized manu- 
facturing, and once they had fastened upon the baroque style 
which distinguished the merchant-artist Joseph Brown's struc- 
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ture of 1774 at 50 South Main Street, they did not lightly relin- 
quish it. Consequently, baroque persisted through the Federal 
period and anticipated the Victorian brownstone mansions, where 
it achieved a truer scale. 

Newport, after its decay as a port, had no consistent continuity. 
With its rise as a summer colony, Munday’s old town turned into 
an outdoor museum of freaks and masterpieces. Victorian Gothic 
is most characteristically and purely represented in the cottages 
of Andrew Jackson Dowxing, who, by his practice for the pros- 
perous 2ad his 1842-1852 handbooks for the prospering, almost 
realized his dream of housing America in wooden lace. Even 2, 
the Downing cottages are superior in design to Hunt’s Ocre Court 
of 1888, so the Anglo-Italian villas of his British immigrant part- 
ner, Calvert Vaux, are superior both to Upjohn’s 1845 Edward 
King house (now the People’s Library) and to Hunt's palatial 
Vanderbilt Breakers of 1895. 

Mid-Victorian Renaissance was nowhere more dignified than 
in the Providence mansions of James C. Bucklin, who designed 
more than three hundred mills. His pupil, Thomas Tefft 
(1826-1859), made major contributions to his art, not only by 
such houses as that for Tully Bowen (1852), but by introducing 
in industrial building, through the 1848 Union Depot, Lombard 
brick romanesque forms. His papers on the colonial period pub- 
lished in Crayon in the fifties long antedated Richar.isu>. « in the 
New York Sketchbook. Before he went abroad t and to 
die in the midst of abortive efforts to establish an int «....<ional 
monetary system, this versatile and precocious young man had 
started what turned into the Rhode Island School of Design, and 
thus anticipated the aesthetic reformation of the seventies and 
eighties. 

For all his predecessors, Richardson (1838-1886) is considered 
exotic to America. Nothing could be more misleading. His mega- 
lithic style, at one with the pasture walls and cellar-holes, was 
directly inspired by the viaducts, retaining walls, factories, and 
prisons which, from their introduction, have been our most monu- 
mental buildings. Without our military engineering, Richard- 
son's style would never have existed. Newport's Fort Adams, the 
second in magnitude, is historically the most important castle 
on our coasts. It developed for naval warfare the Napoleonic sys- 
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tems of the polemical Montalembert. For its building Joseph 
Gilbert Totten (West Point, 1804), a grandson of a Tory sojourn- 
er in Connecticut, conducted in the decade 1828-1838, epoch- 
making experiments which solved the problems of masonry con- 
struction under the rigors of American frost and thaw and heat. 
Without Fort Adams, Richardson would have been another man; 
but his megalithic style has even older precedent. 

For the theoretical training of the cadets and workmen (to 
whom until 1864 Totten gave practical training), Dennis Hart 
Mahan from 1834 to 1871 turned out books which sold by tens of 
thousands. In his treatise on civil engineering he cites Latrobe's 
viaduct, which by full-centered cylindrical arches, resting upon 
piers of trapezoidal section, carries the Baltimore and Washing- 
ton Railroad along a curved axis over the Patapsco. Mahan 
thought its slight iron parapet in questionable taste, but approved 
its rustic masonry as suiting the region’s natural features. With 
this judgment upon his great predecessor, who helped to make 
New Orleans, Richardson, who was born there, would have con- 
curred. For his interiors Richardson generally exploited colonial 
barns and early Victorian stables. Under his guidance, America 
had for the first time an architecture which was unlike any other 
in the world. The shingle structures which McKim and White 
built upon his Open Plan at Narragansett Pier and Newport are 
thoughtful and sensitive combinations of every historical influ- 
ence which played upon the United States. 

More central than all the revivals or inheritances of the styles, 
are the influence and the affinity of the Orient. The influence, 
originating in pre-revolutionary trade, found ports of entry in 
all the harbors of the Eastern seaboard. The affinity, stronger even 
than trade, stronger than missions, stronger than imperialism, is 
due to the nature of wood construction. This nature is shared 
and magnified by steel. The “Quaker” houses of our provincial 
past had outside walls less than four inches thick. Wide, sparsely 
supported lintels are to be seen alike in old-fashioned hotel 
verandas and in the modern garage. In both balloon wood and 
skeleton steel construction, partitions are screens, not bearing 
walls. Even to a rudimentary imagination, the decorative impli- 
cations are fantastic. The same laws will continue to prevail 
which made our summer hotels and chalets (such as that of 1849 
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ou Halcion Avenue, Newport, by the German immigrant, Leo- 
pold Eidlitz) so fit to house oriental furnishings. Chinoiserie has 
always fitted better into America than into Europe. Far Eastern 
motives helped and will help to form the decoration of the in- 
dustrial style. Let modern architects, whether practitioners of 
two-dimensional Georgian (who with vandalism towards the 
Victorian and necrophilia towards the remoter past, desecrate all 
style) or commentators upon Frank Lloyd Wright (who plod- 
dingly plot the base for the mass housing which will some day 
replace slums), take notice that architecture based upon indus- 
trial engineering will assert against their timid asceticisms more 
elegance, perhaps, but certainly the exuberance which was Rich- 
ardson’s prophetic characteristic. 


dieiadin Joun Brooxs WHEELWRIGHT. 


Thoreau. By Henry Seidel Canby. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1939. Pp. xx, 508. $3.75.) 


This fine biography has been acclaimed enthusiastically by 
reviewers, scholars, and the reading public. It has often been 
suggested for the Pulitzer Prize. Its originality, its brilliant analy- 
sis, its thorough scholarship, its easy style have all been cele- 
brated—and deservedly. It is the best biography of its kind that 
America has produced. But when praise has gone where praise 
is due, it becomes time to point out the limitations of the book. 
This is a biography of a particular kind. 

Partly because Thoreau was a peculiar type of man, and partly 
because our own age is unique, Professor Canby’s book is analyti- 
cal and objective in the extreme. His brilliant introduction out- 
lines the many possible points of view from which his story might 
have been told, and the corresponding sets of contradictions in 
Thoreau’s character. As the story progresses, Thoreau’s actions 
and thoughts are subjected to acute psychological analysis, until 
we feel that we know all the separate motives and compulsions of 
his complex nature. Throughout, our admiration for the man 
persists, and even increases. But somehow Thoreau remains “a 
parcel of strivings” (though not “vain strivings”) “tied by a chance 
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bond together.” The integration, the synthesis of the analyzed 
parts, never quite takes place. 

Beyond its obvious excellence of style and scholarship, Pro- 
fessor Canby’s biography has achieved two all-important results. 
First, its psychology has made Thoreau seem understandably hu- 
man, not transcendentally vague. And second, it has proved con- 
clusively that his strivings were not in vain: his career was “not 
a futility, but a success story.” Here was a man, happy because 
he got what he wanted. Once and for all, Professor Canby has 
laid the ghost of Thoreau’s unhappiness. 

But, having analyzed the human motives, having outlined the 
true picture, and having brought together all the materials, the 
author ends. The drama remains implicit, not explicit. The 
emotion is analyzed, but never realized. The evidence of the 
“love affairs” is argued very judicially. The various friends and 
associates are named and placed, instead of being characterized. 
The appeal, therefore, is not to the senses but to the mind. 

Perhaps this biography is typical of the late nineteen-thirties. 
The ‘twenties had produced many fine popular biographies, or 
“interpretations in narrative.” But these had often bogged down 
in uncontrolled conjecture and subjective imagination. Professor 
Whicher’s biography of Emily Dickinson corrected the subjectiv- 
ism, and began the new trend. Now Professor Canby has further 
developed the technique of analytical biography. 

The only trouble is that this technique often sacrifices those 
very virtues which Thoreau most valued. Thoreau felt intensely: 
we understand why he did, but we never feel intensely. In Walden 
he emphasized sounds, smells, temperatures, textures, materials: 
but we read of Walden as an abstract chapter of his psychological 
growth. Emotions and senses are sublimated into analysis. Yet 
Thoreau himself was more than a mind, or even a psyche. 

The wisdom of this biography may be compared to the light 
of a powerful electric bulb. It illuminates brilliantly. It burns, 
if you will, with a gem-like flame. But it lacks warmth, and smell, 
and the crackle of living fire. Perhaps one cannot have these 
and illumination too. But Thoreau, it may be, would have felt 
a little unhappy under this cold light. 

FREDERIC I. CARPENTER. 
Belmont, Massachusetts. 
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Richard Alsop: A “Hartford Wit.” By Karl P. Harrington. (Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut: the Mattabesett Press. 1939. Pp. viii, 142. 
Limited edition of 300 numbered copies. $1.75.) 


Among the Connecticut Wits of the last third of the eighteenth 
century, Richard Alsop had perhaps the greatest share of true 
poetic inspiration and was almost the only one who reflected any 
influence of the nascent spirit of romanticism; yet he has had to 
wait longest for a biographer. This belated life is the product 
not of a Yale Ph.D. in American literature but of an emeritus 
professor of Latin at Wesleyan who has made valuable use of his 
years of retirement in ferreting out the obscure facts about Alsop’s 
life and business activities as bookseller and publisher at Mid- 
dletown and New York. 

Aside from information regarding the Alsop family, Professor 
Harrington's biography is comprised in one chapter of twenty- 
eight pages, but most of this material is new, and many common 
misstatements regarding the poet are corrected or explained. 
Some of these have arisen through confusion with his father, of 
the same name. Thus it was the elder Alsop, and not the son, who 
was, according to probate records, a millionaire, or nearly so, 
when he died. 

Professor Harrington’s survey of Alsop’s works consists largely 
of enumeration, excerpts, and summary, with little attempt at 
evaluation. Descended from a mercantile family of considerable 
wealth, living in a Connecticut which prided itself on its resistance 
to the political spirit of the times, and somewhat overshadowed 
by his more energetic Dwight and Woolsey relatives, Alsop had 
little encouragement to develop his talents and his pre-romantic 
impulses. That he might have done better is shown in occasional 
bits of authentic nature description among the prevailing formal 
couplets of “The Charms of Fancy,” as in the lines, 


When eastern hills with moon’s pale glim’rings shone, 
And o’er extended meads, in wreathings white, 

The cold-breath’d mist, slow-spreading on the sight, 
Look’d a vast lake, where groups of poplars show’d, 
Like isles dim-gleaming through a watery cloud. 


Mitton ELuts. 
University of Maine. 
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Gustave J. Stoeckel: Yale Pioneer in Music. By David Stanley 
Smith. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1939. Pp. 31. Paper 
covers, $1.00.) 


In this short memoir Dr. Smith has well described the musical 
life in an American university city in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, and drawn a sympathetic portrait of its guide 
and mentor. Stoeckel was a German revolutionary sympathizer 
who came to America in 1848, at the age of twenty-nine. He 
settled in New Haven, where he became a leader in music in both 
the literal and the general sense. Yale University employed and 
honored his abilties by appointing him as organist and chapel- 
master in 1855, conferring upon him in 1864 its first degree of 
Doctor of Music, and in 1890 making him its first professor of 
music. The establishment of this chair was in large part owing 
to the donations and influence of the musically cultured Battell 
family of New Haven. President Dwight said at this time, “It is 
too late in the nineteenth century for pressing objections against 
the establishment in a great institution, such as Yale has become, 
of foundations which adorn and elevate life, after the manner of 
art and music.” 

An analogous history might be noted in the appointment at 
Harvard of J. K. Paine as the first full professor of music in 1875. 
Although Paine was a native American, he owed much of his 
early interest and training in music to Hermann Kotschmar, like 
Stoeckel a German émigré of 1848. 

“It was Dr. Stoeckel’s technical mastery and gift for taking the 
lead,” Dr. Smith asserts, “that put strength and purpose into his 
great fund of good will.” In 1894, at the age of seventy-five, he 
retired to devote himself to c»mposition and gardening, and he 
died in 1907. He left six complete operas, never performed, al- 
though various smaller works were given in New Haven. 

It should be added that much greater achievements in musical 
composition remained for Stoeckel’s successors at Yale, not only 
Horatio Parker, but also David Stanley Smith, Battell Professor 
of Music since 1920, who has written this delightful tribute to 
the pioneer. 

EDWARD BALLANTINE. 


Harvard University. 
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The History of the Development of Public School Supervision in 
the State of Maine. By Charles Augustus Snow. University of 
Maine Studies, Second Series, Number 46. (Orono, Maine: 
University of Maine Press. 1939. Pp. gg. $0.50.) 


The School of Education of the University of Maine has once 
more directed attention to the study of a phase of the history of 
education in the State of Maine. In doing this the School again 
has stimulated interest in an area too often overlooked or neglect- 
ed. The most recent of these studies is Mr. Snow’s History and 
the Development of Public School Supervision in the State of 
Maine. Like its predecessors, this study makes a contribution 
likely to prove of great value not only to students of the history 
of education, but also to those who in the long future may have 
occasion to assist in the formulation of policies of state and local 
supervision in Maine. For let it be clear, any important adminis- 
trative procedure must represent evolution and must be devel- 
oped with full regard for what has gone before. 

It is no easy task to tell, in a book of no more than a hundred 
pages, the story of school supervision of a state, particularly 
when that story recounts events and accomplishments covering 
more than a century. Mr. Snow has selected carefully and wisely 
the most important materials to be used for his purpose. He has 
kept these materials in good perspective and has arranged them 
into a narrative that runs its course easily and, from the view- 
point of the reader, most attractively. 

In what may be called a historical preview, the study recounts 
briefly the relation of public education in the Province of Maine 
to that of Massachusetts, of which Maine was then a part. It 
hints at certain fundamental differences that early appeared in 
the general social philosophies of the two sections. It was inevit- 
able that these basic differences should affect the early develop- 
ment of education in Maine and Massachusetts, differences which 
were by no means to the discredit of the people of Maine. Among 
them was the important issue of the clerical control of the schools, 
an issue upon which Maine promptly took the side that the whole 
public and not a part of it must assume responsibility for the 
management of public schools. 

An entire volume, much larger than the one under discussion, 
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might be written about that era of vivid controversy, the period 
of the “District System.” It would have been illuminating indeed 
if, in this study, space had permitted a more detailed exposition 
of the conditions prevailing in the local schools of that time. 
Moreover, such an exposition might have been used to throw 
light upon problems of support and control now under discus- 
sion, albeit as applied to town and state rather than district and 
town management. The district system has gone. The philosophy 
to which appeal was made for the support of it still lives. 

In reading that section of the study which deals with the 
development of supervision after 1893, one gets the impression 
that a disproportionate amount of attention is given to state 
supervision. In the face of such possible criticism, however, two 
things should be kept in mind. One of these is that this latter 
period has been, in all the states, one of a shift of emphasis in 
control and support from the local unit to the state unit. The 
other thing is that local supervision has itself come increasingly to 
be recognized as a part of state supervision. Since the state is, by 
constitutional provision, the responsible unit of education, the 
state evidently is consistent in using both local and state mechan- 
isms for discharging the responsibility implied in the Constitu- 
tion. The author makes it quite clear, however, that Maine has by 
no means vested in the State Department major powers over 
the local schools. Maine continues to prefer decentralization to 
centralization in school administration. In this respect the State 
is wholly within the New England tradition. 

As in the cases of preceding studies relating to the educational 
history of Maine, the author has made this one, brief as neces- 
sarily it is, a repository of important facts, all evidently fully 
authenticated. Best of all, the statistical nature of much of the 
material has not been permitted by the author to overwhelm 
the narrative itself. It is “readable” and interesting as well as 
informing. It is to be hoped that this study will be by no means 
the last one in the series of which it is the latest. 

PAYsoONn SMITH. 
Harvard University. 
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Maine Summer. By Edwin Valentine Mitchell. Illustrated by Ruth 
Lepper. (New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. 1939. Pp. 210. 
$2.75.) 


Ranging the Maine Coast. By Alfred F. Loomis. Illustrated by 
Edward A. Wilson. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 
1939. Pp. 274. $4.00.) 


These two volumes form an interesting pair among the numer- 
ous recent books celebrating the scenic or historical attractions 
of the State of Maine. Both are lively miscellanies and both limit 
themselves to the Maine coast region, but Mr. Mitchell's approach 
is that of the landsman who occasionally glances out to sea, while 
Mr. Loomis is the seaman who frequently goes ashore in the 
seaport towns to call for mail or look up old acquaintances. 

Maine Summer, as the title suggests, deals with the summer- 
boarder belt and largely with its interests. The author is a native 
son once removed and accordingly has an ingrained fondness 
for the State slightly tinctured with an antiquarian flavor. His 
book is the type of friendly, gossipy survey which has pleased the 
many readers of The Horse and Buggy Age in New England and 
American Village. Such chapter headings as “Islandmania,” 
“Quoth the Raven” [cemeteries], ““The Cats of Maine,” and “Sea- 
coast Inns and Taverns” indicate a sampling of the contents. 
The writer has observed carefully and reproduced what he has 
seen, vividly and effectively. Bits of local history are raisins for 
his cake. The chapter “Stormy Weather” begins with one of the 
best short accounts of the wreck of the Portland. The pen-and-ink 
sketches by Ruth Lepper catch the real character of the places and 
objects they represent. 

Ranging the Maine Coast is partly the log, colorfully narrated, 
of the author’s leisurely cruise, with changing companions, in his 
twenty-six foot cutter, Hotspur, along the coast from Kittery to 
Passamaquoddy. The history of these shores is a considerable 
factor in the book, imaginatively treated and with a disclaimer 
as to scholarly accuracy, but with reasonable faithfulness. The 
first two chapters are, in fact, devoted to Maine as it appeared to 
Champlain and Captain John Smith. The remainder is com- 
pounded of rather picnicky navigation, fog, chats with seacoast 
characters, more history, hobnobbing and cruising with the re- 
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doubtable navigators Linc Colcord and Sam Morison, and scen- 
ery. The book is handsomely got up. Champlain's and John 
Smith’s maps are reproduced, and sectional maps as well as attrac- 
tive illustrative front-pieces mark the beginning of each chapter. 
The well-executed illustrations by Edward Wilson give further 
character to the volume, though their prevailing somberness does 
not particularly harmonize with the tone of Mr. Loomis’s light- 
hearted narrative. 
MILTON EL.is. 

University of Maine. 


Connecticut, Past and Present. By Odell Shepard. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1939. Pp. xix, 316, xx. Illustrated. $3.50.) 


During the era of this country’s expansion westward, and con- 
tinuing through the first three decades of the present century, 
with its accent on material prosperity, there were few voices 
sounding forth on the traditions and lore of our people, and 
these commanded only a very limited audience. With the great 
slackening of pace during the past ten years, after many supposed 
“values” have proved not worth while after all, readers’ and pub- 
lishers’ tastes in literature now reflect appreciable interest in 
local history, domestic travel, aud the manner of living two or 
three hundred years ago. Especially is this true of the State of 
Connecticut, which Odell Shepard says has all along pretended 
to be more materialistic than she really was. Be that as it may, 
the time was more than ripe when Dr. Edgar Heermance, under 
the auspices of the State Planning Board, brought out in 1935, his 
Connecticut Guide. This creditable little work successfully under- 
took to present in compact and convenient form a historical 
sketch of each of the 169 towns, and directions for reaching points 
of local interest to the tourist and antiquarian. It furnished the 
master model from which were soon shaped the various State 
Guides brought out in larger format under the direction of the 
Federal Writers’ Project in Washington. And now, with an abun- 
dance of source material at hand, Connecticut, along with her 
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sister states, is being written up from all angles by independent 
authors. 

Some years before this beginning, however, Odell Shepard, a 
native of Illinois and sometime resident of states as far west as 
California, “rebounded,” as he puts it, with a decision that it 
was time for a little horn-blowing to be done in favor of Connecti- 
cut. His Harvest of a Gentle Eye (1927) represented a real labor 
of love in this regard. His great affection for his adopted state is 
now carried over without any diminution into the present vol- 
ume. Whereas the guidebooks mentioned have necessarily viewed 
their task dispassionately and with facts uppermost, Odell Shep- 
ard has given his work a subjective treatment. His wit, salty at 
times, genial at others, and the warmth of his expression in many 
an instance, make one feel so comfortable that it matters not if 
he does credit New York City with a population ten times that 
of the Nutmeg State or if he says that the distance between 
New Haven and Hartford is but thirty miles. Most of us know 
the correct answers, anyway. His chapter entitled “Sermons in 
Stones” particularly abounds in information and quiet humor; 
the photographs accompanying this chapter are recommended 
for their unusual clarity and interest. For anyone who cares to 
read more on this topic, the reviewer can recommend R. E. Pike's 
Granite Laughter and Marble Tears, published by the Stephen 
Daye Press in 1937. 

In marked contrast to the occasional aspersions cast by upstate 
Yankees upon the inhabitants and newcomers in Fairfield Coun- 
ty, Odell Shepard pays them tribute. This region is traversed by 
the Merritt Parkway and served by electrically operated trains 
conveniently within commuting distance of New York. Here are 
the people who recognize that rural Connecticut is better than the 
marketplace with its vulgarity and noise, and who have done 
more to preserve the irreplaceable and choice legacies in our 
heritage than any other group. The chapter called “A Land of 
Steady Habits” is reminiscent of Pedlar’s Progress, which received 
the Pulitzer Prize for 1937. The forty-two full-page illustrations 
are all photographs and well suited to the subject matter. Front 
lining papers in color show the territories of the tribes of Indian 
Connecticut. The town boundaries of present-day Connecticut 
are shown on the back lining papers, and all the town names are 
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printed in with the exception of New London. An error drawn in 
the boundary line common to the towns of Southington and 
Cheshire has been recopied here from faulty originals. Blue cloth 
and gold lettering, which represent Connecticut's official colors, 
distinguish the binding of this attractive book. It no longer need 
be said that Connecticut's light remains hidden under a bushel. 
STANLEY MARTIN. 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Skiing in the East: The Best Trails and How to Get There. Com- 
piled and Written by Members of the Federal Writers’ Project 
of the Works Progress Administration in New York City. (New 
York: M. Barrows and Company. 1939. Pp. 334. $1.50.) 


This handbook belongs to the American Guide Series and is 

an attempt to describe and compile information about various 
winter sports centers, with some semblance of order. This is 
accomplished by dividing the book into various sections for each 
of the New England states, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Each section is prefaced by a few descriptive paragraphs of 
general information about a particular state; then follows an 
alphabetical geographical list of winter sports centers in that 
state. This certainly makes for ease and speed in using the book 
for reference. The book was published in 1939, and naturally 
since that time there have been some changes which do not ap- 
pear; but for those centers which are included, there is informa- 
tion regarding the various phases of winter sports to be found 
and the location and length of various ski trails; and where a ski 
tow is available, this too is mentioned. Then follow a few sen- 
tences telling what accommodations are to be found—really a 
comprehensive job. 

While Skiing in the East is actually little more than a com- 
pilation of travel and resort folders, it has its humorous side, to 
be found in the “Glossary of Skiing Terms,” toward the end of the 
book. Here we find that the Arlberg Method is “a method of 
tracking perfected by Hannes Schneider.” Telemark is “A beau- 
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tiful and difficult turn and rival of the Christiania. Executed 
exactly opposite to the latter” [italics mine]. As a skiing friend 
of mine aptly put it, “I suppose one Christies to the right and 
Telemarks to the left.” Many of the other terms are foreign and 
very seldom used or heard in this country, but might be useful 
to the skier who occasionally hears them. 

In general there is little fault to find with the book when it is 
remembered that it is only a reference work telling where to ski, 
how to get there, and where to stay. It should help winter sports 
devotees in choosing a new locality to visit when they have tired 
of their old favorites. 

ALFRED B. MoorHouse. 
Boston. 


Benjamin Franklin in Scotland and Ireland, 1759 and 1771. By 
J. Bennett Nolan. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 229. $2.50.) 


Mr. Nolan, favorably known as a Franklinist for his study of 
General Benjamin Franklin, again addresses himself to obscure 
episodes in Franklin's life, and again writes a book of merit. His 
curiosity about Franklin is well matched by his enthusiasm for 
the Irish and especially the Scottish settings of Franklin’s holiday 
journeys from London in 1759 and 1771. So far as the routes of 
the tours are now discoverable, Mr. Nolan has followed in Frank- 
lin’s footsteps. Thus he has visited Hume’s house, where Franklin 
lodged as a guest in Edinburgh in ‘71; and he has retraced 
Franklin’s walks with the improving Lord Kames at Blair Drum- 
mond. As a result there is vividness, as well as a deal of topograph- 
ical detail, in his pictures of these eighteenth-century excursions. 

It is not his fault that in one respect his diligence has gone 
unrewarded. He had some reason to hope that in an Irish or 
Scottish country house along the way, or local archives, might 
be turned up a treasure of unedited Franklin letters or other 
records of his tours. But such finds were nil as to Franklin 
manuscripts and meager in respect to contemporary allusions, 
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although a number of local traditions came to light. Even Frank- 
lin’s admission as an American assemblyman to the floor of the 
Irish House of Commons in 1771 went unrecorded in the minutes 
of the session. And Mr. Nolan has to note with regret “the com- 
plete absence of reference to Franklin in the minutes of the 
University of Edinburgh.” This in spite of the numerous inter- 
ventions which Franklin chronicles with complaisant Principal 
Robertson, to secure Edinburgh degrees for Ezra Stiles, Samuel 
Cooper, Andrew Eliot, and John Winthrop; in spite, too, of his 
more important services to education in directing so many young 
Americans to the medical masters at Edinburgh. 

Franklin, the great letter-writer, found scant time on his travels 
for correspondence, and his subsequent accounts of the Scottish 
vacation in 1759 and the Irish-Scottish tour of 1771 were few 
and summary. One stroke of real luck was the preservation of 
Henry Marchant’s diary (summarized by Ezra Stiles but as yet 
unprinted in full), in which the Rhode Island agent narrated 
his unexpected encounter with Franklin in Edinburgh in 1771, 
and his travels with him to the Carron Iron Works, Blair Drum- 
mond, and Glasgow. But Marchant was no Boswell, and his diary, 
while of real value for its reflections of a young New Englander’s 
travel interests, is external to a degree. Of the talks which Mar- 
chant had with Franklin in Scotland, as also in London, and of 
the conversations of the great Caledonians with their Ameri- 
can visitors, we have little more than his testimony that talk 
they did. 

With these handicaps Mr. Nolan has nevertheless written an 
interesting and useful book. He has canvassed most of Franklin's 
personal relationships with Scots and Irishmen, and brought 
together his commentary on those lands. (For some reason he has 
overlooked two literary reflections of Franklin’s views of the 
Scotch, written on the eve of the two journeys: the letter signed 
“A New Englandman” in the London Chronicle, May 12, 1759, 
and the conversation on slavery of 1770.) The book is anecdotal 
and discursive—a part of its charm—and sometimes too freely 
imaginative in its attempted reconstructions. But with only a 
few slips the author has managed to fix quite accurately the time 
and place of a variety of events, some of them trivial, to be sure, 
during obscure periods in the life of a great man. Nor were all the 
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events trivial in a chronicle which includes Franklin’s meetings 
with Hume, Robertson, Lord Kames, and Adam Smith, to list only 
the most famous of his Caledonian friends. 


VERNER W. CRANE. 
University of Michigan. 


Connecticut River. By Marguerite Allis. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1939. Pp. xiii, 310. $3.00.) 


Life Along the Connecticut River. Edited by Marion Hooper, 
with an introduction by Charles Edward Crane. 200 photo- 
graphs by Lewis Brown, Ralph Day, Newell Green, Cortlandt 
Luce, Jr., and R. D. and M. E. Snively. (Brattleboro: Stephen 
Daye Press. 1939. Pp. 120. $3.75.) 


Crossing and Re-crossing the Connecticut River. By Charles W. 
Whittlesey. (New Haven: The Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor 
Company. 1938. Pp. 143. $2.00.) 


After years of being neglected as sources of literary inspiration, 
rivers have come back into their own. Whether the cause be 
Ludwig's Nile, better automobile roads, or more civilized habits 
on the part of motorists, does not much matter. The results are 
wholly good and may some day rescue our rivers from the worst 
effects of the industrial revolution upon American scenery. 

Miss Allis’s Connecticut River is one of the best books of its 
kind and deserves to be, as it undoubtedly will be, popular with 
a wide public. It is the sort of volume that one may profitably 
read before touring the Connecticut Valley, and as profitably 
take with him on his journey. Though it may thus well serve 
as a guidebook, that is not its basic purpose, nor has the author 
intended to make it an account of her travels along the river. 
It is rather a book containing the descriptive and historical 
background necessary to an intelligent understanding and a 
discriminating appreciation of what the Connecticut River has 
meant in the life of New England. It is for the “haste-mad” that 
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this book has been written, writes the author, “in the hope of 
charming them into rushing less madly—into traveling slowly, 
thoughtfully, with a deepened consciousness of what reckless 
speed is costing, not only in lives, but in that true appreciation 
of those who lived before us which makes our own lives so much 
more worth living.” There could scarcely be a more worthy 
purpose, or a book better calculated to achieve it. 

Miss Allis’s method is to portray the history of the river valley 
in terms of transportation eras, beginning with “John Redskin” 
paddling his canoe on ‘he river, and concluding with the motorist 
driving over ribbons of concrete along its banks. The section 
“Sailboat Days” contains most of the history, and the section 
“Motor Days,” most of the description. The latter is based on 
five motor itineraries, four of them of one day’s duration each, 
designed collectively to cover the length of the river. 

Miss Allis’s style is informal, easy, and chatty, occasionally 
flippant, seldom obscure, though the dateless impressionism of 
her historical sections may exasperate the historically-minded. 
She has a few pet phrases which she overworks, such as “back of 
beyond,” and “ancientest burying ground”—a casual count notes 
nine instances of this. The river itself is humanized rather too 
frequently as “Ol’ Ma River.” Miss Allis is customarily careful 
in her use of the secondary works upon which she draws so enter- 
tainingly, but she repeats the old error of calling the Blessing of 
the Bay the first vessel built in New England, she refers to the 
“log-cabin” days of the 1600's, she has Washington inaugurated 
in March, 1789, and she counts only fourteen states in 1800. The 
thirty-nine photographs which the book contains were taken by 
Miss Allis herself. Artistically done, wisely chosen, they perform 
their function with notable success. 

In one place Miss Allis says of the “rural and urban scenes, 
ancient and modern” along the river, “Such sharply contrasted 
ways of earning a livelihood; such seeing of the scions of the 
first immigrants tilling the soil beside the latest immigrants; 
such leaping from sylvan solitudes into city throngs; such variety 
of present and past lends spice to River life, saves its charm 
from stagnation and sterility.” 

This quotation might well be the theme of the handsome vol- 
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ume of pictures, Life Along the Connecticut River. The photo- 
graphs, though taken by six different photographers, have in 
common such a high standard of artistry, and are so competently 
selected, that they form a well-integrated whole, tied together 
by the pithy commentary of Marion Hooper and introduced by 
Charles Crane’s sketch of life as it has been lived on the Con- 
necticut. It is hard to imagine a more attractive book. Every 
reader will have his favorite pictures; a noticeable group is the 
four barns on pages 40-41, aptly captioned “Sometimes they are 
old ... Sometimes they're new ...Often they are fancy... But 
mostly they are just plain, substantial, every day Barns.” In a 
volume of exceptional pictures the cat-o’-nine-tails in winter (42), 
the man plowing (64), the hermit (37), the silversmith (75), and 
the Polish farm woman (89) are outstanding. 

Mr. Whittlesey’s Crossing and Re-Crossing the Connecticut 
River is a labor of love resulting from his interest in bridges. 
The author gives us historical accounts of every bridge and ferry 
on the Connecticut and photographs of most, if not all of them. 
Bringing together all this data in one place was a useful service, 
which gives this volume value as a reference book on its special 
subject. As a system of touring, crossing and re-crossing a river 
may seem rather mechanical, but in pursuing his hobby Mr. 
Whittlesey has had a good deal of pleasure, and there will be 
others who, with the aid of this book, may care to follow him. 

Rosert E. Moopy. 
Boston University. 


In Time of Mistrust. An Ode Delivered before the Alpha Chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa at the College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, December Fifth, 1938. By Robert Hillyer. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1939. Pp. 38. $1.50.) 


The fourteen sonnets delivered as noted above seem to have 
been prepared for their specific purpose under considerable pres- 
sure. The master-image is that storm which wasted the North 
Atlantic states in late September, 1938, when almost simultane- 
ously an outburst of human passions seemed about to devastate 
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the international landscape; as these words are being written, 
that other storm is just bursting on the world with a fury perhaps 
intensified by the delay. The thesis is that man must turn from 
his preoccupation with the material and, in God-given strength, 
seek after the things of the spirit (“The world is too much with 
us”; “Things are in the saddle and ride mankind.”); the author 
defends the contemplative life against the criticisms of the “evil 
men of violence,” against identification with the Ivory Tower. 

No thoughtful person can read the author’s noble aspirations 
for the “Wisdom and quiet, peace and holiness” of “wakened 
men” in the “bright spring morning of the Golden Age” without 
profound sympathy; the reviewer—fresh from a land of gas-masks, 
ARP shelters, and air-raid sirens, and writing while on a vessel 
of a nation at war. steaming on a strange course with lights 
blacked out and with news of disaster to sister-ships riding the 
air-waves—reads, with a nostalgic nausea at the contrast between 
the author’s beliefs and the world’s practice, the stanza 


Never by fury, firing shot for shot, 

Can the Good triumph, brother killing brother, 
Ages of history attest it, but 

We still supplant one evil with another. 


But the author’s hopes are insufficiently implemented; his 
quarrel with the present order and his dreams for a new world 
never become clear. The sequence suffers from over-capitaliza- 
tion. Seven times—thrice in a single sonnet—he attacks “Things” 
and their dominance without ever specifying whether by “Things” 
he means battleships, bombing-planes, and gelignite bombs; dia- 
mond tiaras, chinchilla wraps, and steam yachts; trees, books, 
fishing-rods, and pianos; or municipal apartment-houses, orange- 
juice, and steak. It is true that an overplenitude of, an excessive 
craving for, certain “Things” may “kill with a long death,” but 
it is at least equally true that a lack of certain other “Things” 
quickly smothers body and spirit. Some of the trees of his master- 
image were uprooted because they could have no firm grip on 
marshy ground; democracy went down in Germany in part, at 
least, because it was planted in the sodden soil of minds and bodies 
weakened by lack, during formative years, of such “Things” as 
bread made of grain rather than of sawdust and potato-peelings. 
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Such indiscriminate rejection of “Things” in themselves comes 
gracefully only from one who is himself leading the ascetic life 
of a St. Francis, Lenin, Gandhi, or Kagawa. 

Almost equally unclear is what is meant by Good (four times) 
and Evil (twice). A specific Bad Thing, it seems, is “the brute 
machine”; there is no hint of realization that the Machine is 
potentially a Champion to release Man from the bond of Things, 
freeing him for the Life of the Spirit, nor is there any specific 
condemnation of the use of the Machine for economic exploita- 
tion, the author’s hostility being for the Machine, per se. “Sys- 
tems” also arouse in the author what I should consider anger 
were not that emotion condemned in two successive sonnets, being 
in the second unfavorably compared to “revery.” But again we 
are not told what economic or political systems he condemns, and 
wholesale rejection of “systems” would seem to clash with his 
praise of “The boundless freedom of the disciplined.” 

Mr. Hillyer is, then, opposed to Things, money, systems, anger, 
violence, “the brute machine,” worry; and in favor of the spirit, 
God, love (also Love), revery, “Wisdom and quiet, peace and 
holiness.” To avoid, and attain, these pitfalls and values, Mr. 
Hillyer suggests, variously but without conflict, recourse to “the 
Power that made us human,” a withdrawal, doubtless in a purely 
figurative sense, to the “lonely Outer Hebrides” (not an entirely 
happy metaphor, considering the sufferings of the actual inhabi- 
tants of that region from crass material lack of certain Things, 
the result of exorbitant rents and competition from steam-trawl- 
ers). Finally, most clearly, he urges: 


Let us renew, amid these brawls, our vow 

Of contemplation to the ancient laws. 

In groves where no wind reaches to destroy . . . 
Let us renew our spiritual joy. . .. 

We shall be jeered at, as the uncouth host 
Jeered at the patience of that monkish toil 
Whose beacons marked upon a windswept coast 
Where wisdom had found refuge from turmoil. 


This mildly amazing suggestion that Men of Good Will shall 
retire to a contemplative monastic existence in a Shangri-La sit- 
uated somewhere in the groves of the Outer Hebrides does not 
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recognize that, whatever what we style western civilization owes 
to the monkish copyists, chroniclers, and kitchen-gardeners, it 
is also not without indebtedness to such medieval men of action 
as Alfred, Charlemagne, and Henry II. And the twentieth cen- 
tury, too, would be distinctly poorer deprived of men preoccu- 
pied with the materialism of playgrounds, pure food, and im- 
proved housing. 

But however confused the philosophy and impractical the pro- 
gram, these might have been embodied in stirring poetry; the 
sequence, however, gets off to a bad start with the prosy exordi- 
um: “This is not idle rhetoric to reach / Your ears for this occa- 
sion”; a little more than half way through we encounter an under- 
statement so extreme as to flatten into two-dimensionality: “And 
aeroplanes do other things than fly”; near the end we have the 
rather confused metaphor, in a line addressed to the “Light of 
this world,” “Your gold converted to a blast of steel” —surely 
gold would more appropriately symbolize the Things, the materi- 
alism, which it is the intention of the sequence to condemn. 

Mr. Hillyer is too expert a craftsman, even writing in haste 
and to order, to lapse into any grave offenses against poetic good 
taste or to fail to strike off an occasional telling image: 
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We need not sanction articles of faith 

Made large by littleness, the split hair doubled; 
We shall be jeered at in an age when laughter 
Rings out to drown the fusillades of guilt. 


and a more than occasional sonorous passage, but for the most 
part the lines do not rise above competent, undistinguished 
journey-work. In Time of Mistrust is a group of occasional poems, 
written for a not particularly important occasion, and—probably 
because of lack of time—hardly adequate even to that. It cannot 
be too much emphasized that this item is not at all representative 
of either the best, or the great body, of the author’s more spon- 
taneous productions. 

KENNETH PorTER. 
Vassar College. 
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The Waterman Family. Volume I. Descendants of Robert Water- 
man of Marshfield, Massachusetts, through Seven Generations. 
Compiled by Donald Lines Jacobus. (New Haven: The Tuttle, 
Morehouse, and Taylor Company. Printed for Edgar F. Water- 
man. 1939. Pp. vi, 818. $15.00.) 


The name of the compiler of this volume is a guarantee that 
it is a flower of genealogical science. Even those who are familiar 
with his work will be amazed at the thoroughness with which he 
and his associates have combed areas in which research is difficult, 
and have sifted the unorganized mass of material for the post- 
Revolutionary period. The Waterman family was a particularly 
hard problem, for there were five early and many later immi- 
grants of the name, none of them important enough to leave an 
easily-followed mark until the later generations. Besides the main 
line, this volume treats forty-five allied families in some degree 
of thoroughness. The material is arranged in a simple and prac- 
tical manner, much easier to use than the complicated system of 
some of the compiler’s earlier volumes. The index, vital in such a 
fat work of reference, is excellent; the printing is good, but the 
binding will not stand much library use. The volume should 
find a place in every library where genealogists or students of 
colonial New England work. 

C. K. S. 


The Educational History of Old Lyme, Connecticut, 1635-1935. 
By May Hall James. (New Haven: Yale University Press. Pub- 
lished for the New Haven Colony Historical Society. 1939. 
Pp. xii, 259. Illustrated. $3.00.) 


The author of this book calls to mind the significant observa- 
tion of Bancroft: “He that will understand the political character 
of New England must study the constitution of its towns, its 
schools, and its militia.” The title suggests that the primary 
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object for study has been to show in retrospect how changing 
situations have directed schooling within a particular political 
unit. But since the author in the course of her investigation has 
made an extensive scrutiny of all the existing manuscripts and 
town records from the earliest times down to the present, this 
study has not been narrowly limited to educational considera- 
tions; there is a great deal in it of social, political, and religious 
history as well. In addition to her own familiarity with Old Lyme, 
she was able to draw upon various well-informed residents who 
have acquainted themselves with the early history of this town and 
its parent, Old Saybrook, across the Connecticut River. Inci- 
dentally, these original settlements were named simply “Say- 
brook” and “Lyme.” When new separate towns were created out 
of the northern portions further up the river, they retained the 
town names and the original settlements officially adopted the 
names of Old Saybrook and Old Lyme. It is both fortunate and 
wise that Old Lyme was selected for the presentation of a New 
England town’s history over the span of three centuries, for this 
town has preserved its records with the same care and pride as 
it has it lovely old houses and trees. 
S. M. 


The Dreams beneath Design. A Story of the History and Back- 
ground of the Designs of Hooked Rugs. By Pearl K. McGown. 
(Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. 1939. Pp. 96. $2.00.) 


Perhaps no more enlightening statement could be made about 
this book than that appearing opposite its first page of reading 
matter: “The illustrations in this book are only a few of the 
several hundred patterns known to hookers as HooKraft Designs 
and Pearl Patterns [the author's first name is Pearl] which Mrs. 
McGown has either reproduced or originated. Her studio is in 
West Boylston, Mass., where she welcomes all who are interested 
in this craft.” For it is, in actual fact, more a well-illustrated de- 
scriptive catalog of about sixty examples of her handiwork than 
a treatise on the history and background of hooked rug designs. 
It does not come to the reader as a very great surprise to be 
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assured that the nineteenth-century hooked rugs were usually 
pretty much home-made, from the materials and dyes to the 
designs and the making. Just when you feel that the plot might 
get interesting and are told that scrolls (which next to flowers 
must have been the most common motif) were “copied or influ- 
enced by the carvings on Tudor furniture, Paisley shawls and even 
tombstones,” no further investigation is made and no illustrations 
are provided to satisfy the reader's curiosity on the point. 

There is an interesting story of the commercializing of patterns 
just after the Civil War by Edmond Sands Frost, a tin pedlar 
with a Yankee’s eye for new fields to conquer, but most of the 
book is likely to interest only those who are actually engaged in 
the art of hooking or who are searching for a pattern that will 
go well with a certain type of furniture in a certain room. 

R. H. K. 


Uncas and the Mohegan-Pequot. By Arthur L. Peale. (Boston: 
Meador Publishing Company. 1939. Pp. 183. Illustrated. $2.00.) 


This unpretentious book collects for convenient use what is 
known of the Pequot and Mohegan Indians of eastern Connecti- 
cut, two groups closely affiliated in culture and dialect, but dis- 
tinct from the Mohicans of western Connecticut and New York. 
The author makes his greatest mistake by devoting twenty-three 
of the thirty-seven lines of his Foreword to The Last of the Mohi- 
cans, implying that the historic Mohegan Uncas, who died about 
1682, was the fictional hero of Fenimore Cooper's tale of the Fort 
William Henry massacre in 1757. “Who was Uncas?” he asks; 
“Who were the Mohegan? What of the Pequot?” This blunder, 
promptly adopted by the publisher as good sales talk and blazoned 
on the slip cover, either excites aversion before the book is opened 
or disappoints the reader who finds that the only reference to 
Cooper’s Uncas is in the first lines of the Foreword. A new slip 
cover would help the sale of the book. 

The Mohegans and the Mohicans were not the same people, 
although the author has reached his fiftieth page before he learns 
it. Aside from this blunder, the general reader will find the book 
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an honest and useful compendium of what is in other books 
about the Mohegan-Pequots. Based upon an article by Dr. Frank 
G. Speck in the Forty-third Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(an indebtedness not acknowledged specifically), it has sound 
authority back of it and makes accessible to teachers, scouts, and 
those interested much information they could not find for them- 
selves. It gives the history of these Indians, what is known of the 
life of Uncas, forty-five tales of Pequot tradition, and a chapter on 
the gravemarkers and other memorials in Connecticut. It has 
four maps and thirteen other illustrations, largely from old prints, 
well chosen. The lack of an index is regrettable. 
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Colonial Panorama, 1775: Dr. Robert Honyman’s Journal for 
March and April. Edited by Philip Padelford. (San Marino, 
California: The Huntington Library. 1939. Pp. xiii, 86. Maps. 
$2.00.) 


Dr. Honyman’s Journal is beyond doubt the best traveler's 
account yet discovered of the Middle and Northern colonies on 
the eve of the Revolution, surpassing in rich detail and cogent 
comparisons even the itinerary of his countryman, Patrick M’Rob- 
ert. Proceeding slowly from Virginia to Marblehead and back, 
this gentleman missed little of note, either the practice of crop 
rotation and diversified farming on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, or the constant talk of “politics, politics, politics” at New 
York, or again the “exceeding beauty” of many Boston ladies. 
The condition of the roads, the appearance of town and country, 
the state of trade, and the variant customs of local areas all came 
within his purview. Provincial differences he noted with great 
care and little bias. Providence was found to be gaining in trade 
at the expense of Newport; social distinctions in the rural parts 
of New England appeared less pronounced than in the colonies 
to the south. Along the road from Providence to Boston the 
Doctor noted with surprise the persistence of “old fashioned 
leaded windows,” and upon arrival at the Hub discovered its 
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inhabitants to be “furious in the cause of liberty,” whereas the 
people of Newport had seemed about equally divided on the 
issue. Salem was a place of great trade, but Marblehead he “reck- 
oned to contain more people than Salem.” 

Realism, accurate reporting, and good humor abound in the 
Journal of this Scot who, wherever he stopped in these fateful 
days in each town, always “Went out & bought some pamphlets, 
then came in & read & talked . . . & then to bed.” The introduction 
is helpful; the editing leaves much to be desired. 

C. B. 
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PUBLICATION OF THE ORIGINAL RECORDS OF 
BROOK FARM 


With the permission of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
owner of the manuscripts, the original records of Brook Farm are 
being edited for publication by the undersigned. Outstanding 
among them are the complete proceedings from September 29, 
1841, to August 18, 1847. These will be printed in full, with 
excerpts from the financial and labor records, and at least a 
biographical index to the material that is inappropriate for 
complete publication. 

Besides printing these official records, the editor plans to bring 
together a number of other hitherto unpublished manuscripts 
bearing upon Brook Farm and upon the Fourierist movement. 
Furthermore a selection of important unreprinted source materi- 
als from contemporary newspapers and periodicals will be in- 
cluded. If feasible, all documents will be arranged in a single 
chronological series, in order that the book may be read as a 
continuous and balanced narrative. Finally, the bibliography will 
strive for completeness in listing the known sources. 

The aid of scholars, librarians, and collectors is requested in 
the search for additional manuscripts, particularly letters written 
from Brook Farm and diaries kept by members or visitors there. 
Any material sent will be promptly returned by registered mail, 
and full acknowledgment will be made in the published volume. 
Criticisms of the plan of the work as here tentatively outlined 
will also be welcomed. 

Artuur E. Bestor, Jr. 
Assistant Professor of History 
Box 386, Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York City 
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Page 647, 
Page 650, 
Page 671, 
Page 687, 
Page 711, 
Page 744, 
Page 746, 
Page 775, 
Page 806, 
Page 820, 


CORRECTIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1939 


line 30, for contemporay, read contemporary. 
line 19, for magnficent, read magnificent. 

line 10, for perpetators, read perpetrators. 

note 20, for Isaac, read Izaak. 

line 34, for amibextral, read ambidextral. 

line 31, for suggestions, read suggestion. 

line 30, for responsibilties, read responsibilities. 
line 16, for supect, read suspect. 

line 24, for comon, read common. 

line 12, for Nicholson, read Nicolson. 
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